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MEMOIRS OF MR. WILLIAM NOTCUTT, 


PASTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH OF CHRISTIANS, MEETING 
. IN TACKET STREET, IPSWICH. 


It is the subject of deep regret to 
those who love the principles of 
dissent, that the memory of so 
many of her most honourable 
advocates has. been suffered to pe- 
rish, and that the treatment they 
have endured tends little to the 
honour of nonconformity, though 
their moral worth and talent have 
contributed greatly to its renown. 
The evanescent nature of, the 
world’s applause, has long been a 
theme to point the tale of the 
moralist ; but- among the class 
to whom we allude, the realities of 
life have surpassed all that fiction 
itself could devise. Men whose 
piety and learning have entitled 
them to the veneration of society, 
and who would have imparted 
lustre to any dignity which the 
gratitude of other more favoured 
eommunities would have bestowed, 
have pined in obscurity and pe- 
nury, and, with an injustice still 
more. flagrant, have not even re- 
ceived the.commoh, ‘and ‘but too 
often the only homage of virtue 
and excellence,—a tribute ‘to de- 


parted worth. How must it pain 


the generous mind to reflect, that 
the learned Jeremiah Jones passed 
through this world unheeded, ex- 
cept as the pastor of an obscure 
Dissenting church, in a state of 
comparative poverty, while his 
fellow-students,Butlerand Secker,* 


* Bishops Butler and Secker, Drs. 
Samuel Chandler, Andrew Gifford, and 
Daniel Scott, Messrs. Mole, of Hackney; 
Pearsall, of .Taunton ; 
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by choosing the more easy road 
of conformity, attained to the 
highest stations in that commu- 
nion to which they became pro- 
selytes. Not that we can justly 
suppose the secular honours an 
authority which they enjoyed were 
really objects of envy to the mind 
of Mr. Jones, who, as a Pro- 
testant Dissenter, would certainly 
disregard all such distinctions as 
utterly inconsistent with the true 
notion of the Christian ministry; 
the only point in which the “or 
riority of their situation to ‘hi 
can be conceded, is in the oppor- 
tunity afforded to them of gratify- 
ing their literary taste ‘to an ex- 
tent which he could never expect 
to realize. ‘Who can tell the ad- 
vantages that might have accrued 
to biblical criticism, had the author 
of ‘The Method of settling the 
Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament,” enjoyed those privi- 
leges which some of his acade- 
mical brethren did ? 


Haud facilé emergit, cujus virtutibus 
obstat 
Res angusta domi. ‘ 
Nor is this all—is it not equally 
a matter of surprise and indig- 
nation, that the memory of so pro- 
found a scholar is no where re- 
corded, even by those who revered 





Southampton, and Jeremiah Jones, were 
all trained for the ministry, in the Dis- 


senting of Gloucester, and'af- 
Servstisof Totes , under the care 


of of Mr. Samuel Jones. 
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the principles which originated his 
abnsetan that there Ortuld be 
no tablet to register the history 
of a man.who, at the early age at 
which he died, had amassed the 
learning displayed inthe few works 
which he published; and finally 
that-it should be left to the libera- 
lity of the opponents of his opi- 
nions to vindicate the character of 
his great work against Toland, 
and with a generosity as great as 
it is unprecedented, to make it the 
standard authority on the subject, 
by giving it the imprimatur of an 
University? Bat Jones is not a 
singular instance; we sicken at 
the lengthened catalogue which 
our memory furnishes; let it suf- 
fice to mention Samuel Mather, 
of Witney, an honour even to the 
family of Mathers, a man of 
whom Calamy says, he “has af- 
fected a retired life, or else it would 
not be much for the credit of Dis- 
senters, that he should not have a 
much better station, according to 
his merits.” Though he affected 
privacy in life, posterity might and 
should have repaid his modesty, 
by a monument at once with- 
drawing his name from obscurity, 

compensating the world for 
the loss it had so long endured, of 
his example. It is a debt owing 
to society, that men whose hu- 
mility and retiredness have pre- 
vented the natural influence of 
their virtues, in their operation on 
the manners of the age, should at 
least have an existence in the re- 
cords, and for the benefit, of a suc- 
ceeding one.* The author of 
“The Vindication of the Holy 
Bible,” was not a man whom even 
Dissenters could afford to neglect. 
One fact, however, we may derive 





* Samuel Mathér wrote, 1. Diseourse 
on the Necessity of believing the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 2. Discourse on 
the Godhead of the Holy Ghost, 8vo. 
pa 1, * cone of the Holy Bible, 

vO, « at the Ordination of 
Mr. R. Milner, Wantage, Berks, 8vo. 
1726.. 5. Memoirs of the Life of In- 
crease Mather, &c, &c. 
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from the undeserved oblivion into 
which the memory of our fathers 
has fallen; if the enemies of our 
principles have done so much in 
opposing us, and our friends so 
little in our defence, surely the 
wer that has maintained us 
itherto must be somewhat more 
than human. The friendless, un- 
supported, despised cause of non- 
conformity, has urged its way 
against obloquy, persecution, se- 
cular privileges, worldly policy, 
and the still more potent prejudice 
of the heart, and in many in- 
stances against the cold mis- 
givings, if not the insidious trea- 
chery, of its pretended friends ; and 
what arm but that of God has 
preserved it? Esto perpetua. 
The subject of this memoir may 
well serve as another instance; 
the many volumes of practical di- 
vinity of which he was the author, 
the fervent piety and the bold es- 
pousal of evangelical truth which 
characterize them, and that too at 
a time when such doctrines were 
not the ae theme of minis- 
terial addresses, the constancy 
with which’he held, and the ardour 
with which he defended the dis- 
tinguishing principles of dissent, 
should have ensured for him a 
more extensive reputation than the 
gratitude of his brethren has be- 
stowed on him. Mr. Notcutt 
was born in 1672, at Wrington, in 
Somersetshire, a town dear to the 
lovers of science as the birth-place 
of the immortal Locke. He was 
indebted for his education to the 
liberality of a friend, who, observ- 
ing his early piety and desire. of 
learning, undertook the expense of 
his initiatory instructicn, with a 
view to his being dedicated to the 
ministry. After passing through 
the rudiments of literature with 
considerable credit, he became a 
student in the academy of Mr. 
William Payne, an eminent tutor 
and Dissenting minister at Saffron- 
Walden, in x, and of whom 
it is sufficient to say, he was the 
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friend of John Owen.* Among 
many other faithful ministers of 
Christ, educated at this Seminary, 
were Dr. Guyse, Dr. Theophilus 
Lobb, (celebrated both as a reli- 
gious and a medical writer,) Caleb 
Wroe, of Cheshunt, and John 
Greene, of Chelmsford, who wrote 
the life of Dr. Lobb, his fellow- 
student, and Mr. Richard Rawlin, 
known as the author of a work, 
entitled “‘ Christ the Righteous- 
ness of his People,” a favourite 
book of the pious Mr. Hervey. 
Mr. Notcutt subsequently mar- 
ried Miss Martha Payne, the 
danghter of his venerable tutor. 
At this Academy Mr. N. made 
great progress in his theological 
studies, and furnished his mind 
with that store of knowledge to 
which his numerous works bear 
so ample testimony. He began 
preaching in 1705, and in the 
same year was ordained pastor 
over the church at Thaxted, in 
Essex, where he remained nearly 
twenty years. We have no know- 
ledge of the circumstances which 
eventually induced the dissolution 
of this connexion, but we can have 
no doubt, from the excellence of 
Mr. N.’s character, and the dis- 
interestedness which he ever ma- 
nifested, that he was instigated by 
the best of principles, and that he 
did not resort to that conclusion 
till he had sought for direction 
from that God who has promised 
to direct the steps of his servants. 
In the year 1724, he was invited 
to take the pastoral charge of the 





* On the morning of the day on which 
he (Dr. aries | died, Mr. Thomas (Wil- 
liam) Payne, who had been entrusted with 
the publication of his Meditations on the 
Glory of Christ, called to take his leave, 
and to inform him, that he had just been 
putting that work to the press. ‘I am 
glad to hear it,”’ said the dying Chris- 
tian, and lifting up his hands and eyes, 
as if transported with enjoyment, cx- 
claimed, ‘‘ but O! brother Payne, the 
long-wished for day is come at last, in 
which I shall see that in another 
pos cf ps mover otr or was 
capable loing world,”—Orme’s 
Life of Owen, Pp. 448, 


church assembling in Tacket 
Street, Ipswich, vacant’ by the 
decease of their pastor, Mr. 
Thomas Milway, in that year. 
This church was first gathezed in 
1686, and in the same year they 
chose for their pastor Mr. William 
Langston, whose life is preserved 
in Calamy, vol. 2, p, 660. In 
1702, Mr. Benjamin Glandfield 
was chosen as assistant to Mr. 
Langston, whom he succeeded at 
his decease in 1704. In 1713, 
the old meeting-house at Green- 
yard was relinquished, and a new 
one erected in Tacket Street. .To 
Mr. Glandfield, who deceased in 
1720, succeeded Mr. Thomas 
Milway, of Kettering, on whose 
settlement here, in 1721, the 
learned John Hurrion, of Denton, 
preached a sermon entitled ‘* The 
Rights and Duties of Ministers 
and People,” which he published, 
8vo, 1721. Mr. Milway was the 
son of Mr. Thomas Milway, of 
Kettering, and originally of Ed, 
mundsbury, who is mentioned in 
our Magazine for 1819, p. 184, 
Mr. Milway, of Ipswich, had a 
son Thomas, afierwatds settled 
over a church at Haverhill. 

Of Mr. Milway a curious anec- 
dote is preserved. Preaching on 
one occasion on the sin of pride, 
he particularized on pride in dress; 
but remembering with sorrow how 
applicable his observations were to 
the case of his own daughters, 
who were remarkable for their 
undue attachment to dress, and 
whom he had often vainly endea- 
voured to reform in that particular, 


~ he observed, with much feeling, 


‘* But you will say, look at home. 
My good friends, I do look at 
home, till my heart aches.” 

Over this church Mr. Notcutt 
was settled in 1724; and here he 
closed his pastoral labours and his 
life, after a residence of nearly 
thirty-two years, making in the 
whole almost fifty-two years ser> 
vice in the ministry of the word, 
‘a length of time granted to but 
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few amongst the Lord’s servants. 
It is not to be expected that any 
detailed account can be presented 
to our readers of the occurrences 
which chequered the history of Mr. 
Notcutt in this long pilgrimage, nor 
indeed would it be generally inte- 
resting; few are the striking events 
in the life ofa studentand a minister. 
A faithful discharge of ministerial 
functions, and a conversation edi- 
fying to the church, and unblame- 
able to the world, will be found 
to be the most honourable traits in 
the character of those devoted to 
the service of God in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. In the per- 
formance of these duties there is 
room enough for the display of the 
aver energies wherewith any 
uman being can be blessed ; 
more than is usually filled by those 
who are most earnest in, and best 
qualified for, the important trust 
devolved to them. How he exer- 
cised this duty, we may learn by 
an extract from his ‘‘ Dying Pas- 
tor’s Legacy,” published in 1744, 
when he was arrived at a venerable 
age, and the correctness of which 
those of his sermons which we 
have been enabled to peruse fully 
corroborate. ‘I have endeavoured 
to represent to you pure religion, 
by practice and example, as well 
as by doctrine and precept, that I 
might be able to say, as the holy 
apostle did, ‘‘ that which ye have 
heard and learned, and seen in 
me, do.” I have made Jesus 
Christ the end of my ministry, and 
my life; I have not shunned to 
declare the whole counsel of God; 
1 have preached the free and effec- 
tual grace of God in regeneration 
and conversion, and the doctrine 
of free justification of sinners, 
through the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ by faith alone. I have also 
shown you the necessity of holi- 
ness and good works.” In this 
interval, Mr. N. published many 
excellent works on religion, which 
retain a considerable share of po- 
piilarity, ‘even ‘in these days, and 
which, if they entitle him nét to'the 
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highest honours of literature, yet 
certainly do much more, they esta- 
blish his character a8 a true friend 
to the best, because the eternal 
interests of mankind. For many 
years before he deceased, he suf- 
fered much by a nephritic com- 
plaint, a malady so common 
among ministers, as to entitle it 
to the name of “the students’ 
disease.” Hence he was often 
prevented from officiating in the 
services of the sanctuary, and in 
1752, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Wil- 
liam Gordon was chosen his as- 
sistant, and in 1754 was associated 
with him in the co-pastoral charge, 
Mr. Notcutt’s infirmities render- 
ing such a measure necessary; 
and Mr. N. having recommended 
Mr. Gordon to the members of 
his charge as his successor. It is 
generally known, that about this 
time Arianism was spreading very 
generally among the Dissenting 
churches, and though its influence 
was more general in the western 
counties of England, it was not 
altogether unknown in Suffolk. 
The church over which Mr, N. was 
settled, was -not altogether pre- 
served from that infection; » one 
member espoused the Ariah views. 
Mr. N, foreseeing the danger which 
would inevitably follow from such 
a principle, if permitted to enter 
the church, endeavoured to exert 
all his remaining strength, much 
impaired by long continued dis- 
ease, in a defence of the divinity 
of Christ, which he accomplished 
in three sermons on three Lord’s- 
day mornings, July Ist, 8th, and 
22d, -in 1753, from Col. ii, 2—9, 
which, together with a sermon 
from Mark x. 45, were the last he 
was permitted to preach; thus fi- 
nishing his ministry with a noble 
confession of ‘his faith, on a point 
of infinite importance to believers 
in.the Gospel revelation. Nor were 
his endeavours without a salutary 
effect: God owned then as imeans 
of strengthening the belief of ‘his 
people on this great doctring,”'”’ 
(To be continued. ) 
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Short Discourses.—No, XLIii. 


SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c.° 
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No. XLIII. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S STRENGTH. 


“< They go from strength to strength.”—~ 
Psalm lxxxiv; 7. 


Weakness is the pervading ele- 
ment of human nature. The ap- 
peal to experience is sufficient to 
establish this ; we know—as Chris- 
tians, and as men we know—that 
our natural attachments are to 
evil, and that our tendency is to 
that defection from God and from 
his truth, which is itself the most 
fatal evidence of weakness, both 
of the mind and of the heart. If 
we look out upon the various 
“‘kindreds of the nations,” we 
shall find abundant illustration of 
this fearful state of things. To 
say nothing of that principle of 
moral and intellectual debility 
which leads men to close their 
eyes against the light of evange- 
lic truth, and attracts over so large 
a portion of the globe a thick 
cloud of Pagan and Mohammedan 
unbelief; and tarning away from 
that extensive and obvious demon- 
stration which is presented by the 
nominal profession of Christianity, 
combined with a malignant deter- 
mination against its reception as a 
spiritual and celestial agency ; 
let us at once bring the matter 
home to ourselves, and ask the 
question of our own hearts, whe- 
ther in all that we think and act, 
we are not sensible of an essential 
and indwelling spirit of weakness ? 
When we prefer—and do we not, 
of ourselves, always prefer?—light 
to darkness, sin to holiness, the 
society of the profane to the com- 
munion of saints, and the shouts 
of the world to the applause of 
God, is not this weakness >— 
weakness of the lowest and most 
injurious kind, which leadeth unto 
Sere and taketh hold on 

Strength, 'on the other hand, is 


bound up in the Christian’s heart. 
Weak, even to more than child- 
hood’s weakness, as he‘ is :in: his 
own nature, he has undergone a 
mighty transformation, and in 
that new nature which bas thus 
passed upon him, he has obtained 
a principle of strength, the more 
vigorous because it is not his own, 
the more sure because underived 
from any human source, the more 
lasting because it is all divine. 
Christ in you the hope of glory! 
Herein is firm endurance, invin- 
cible strength, certain and eternal 
victory. Here is the patience of 
the sainis! They have to struggle 
with their inbred appetites, their 
native weakness ; they are called 
upon to maintain a continual con- 
test with the world; they must, 
moreover, wrestle, not against flesh 
and blvod, but against principa- 
lities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, 
agains! spiritual wickedness in high 
places. What sustains them: in 
this unequal conflict of “man 
against ‘himself, against a confe- 
derated world, against his‘adver- 
sary the devil? What, but their 
interest in a covenant God! He 
who worketh in them both to will and 
to do, upholds them in the hour 
of darkness, dispels their fears, 
gives them strength for weakness, 
alacrity for heaviness, and bids 
them go, in the full assurance of 
faith, realized in every trial, from 
strength to strength. 

I shall endeavour to suggest a 
few illustrations of this grand 
een of the Christian warfare, 

y showing, 

ist. Its essential character. 

2d. Its distinctive qualities, 

3d. Its adaptation to. human 
exigency. 

In the First place let us en- 
.deavour -to ascertain ‘the essential 
‘character oftheChristian’s strength. 
(It is quite clear thatiwe are not 
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to look for this in any of the com- 
mon definitions of this quality, 
since, though they may approach 
it in some points, they would fail 
to comprehend it in all. We need 
not waste our time in proving 
that it is not bodily vigour, since we 
are dealing with a moral ques- 
tion; neither shall we employ 
many words in proving that intel- 
lectual energy will not come up to 
the standard of our text. If, indeed, 
we saw the wise and accomplished 
of the earth eminent in virtue, 
consistent in self-denial, and shin- 
ing forth as lights of mankind, 
we might admit the connexion 
between wisdom and _ holiness. 
But when we find that this world's 
sagacity spends itself on worldly 
objects, that it exhausts its powers 
on trivial and transitory things, or 
on vain and baffling speculations, 
and that it invariably stops short 
at that limit within which all is 
obscure and perishing, and be- 
yond which all is bright and 
enduring ; we cannot but with- 
hold all confidence from a prin- 
ciple so uncertain and_ineffi- 
cient. It might seem, then, that 
there = he one term that 
might be ied to the 
olnition of the edly referred 
to in the text, and that it must be 
termed moral I admit, 
to a certain extent, the correct- 
ness of this epithet, but I have 
several objections to its theological 
use. It is a tainted phrase, and 
connects itself with notions and 
feelings subversive of all just de- 
pendence. It. is an inadequate 
expression, and does not compre- 
hend the whole of the required 

iption. Let us say then, at 
once, in language which takes in 
both cause and consequence, it is 
a divine strength, divine in its 
source, divine in its effect. No 
human ingenuity can secure it, no 
created power communicate or ob- 
tain it. God is the sole possessor 
of this strength, and he bestows it 
liberally on the sons of his adop- 
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tion. It consists in the combina- 
tion of all the Christian graces, 
and it re-acts upon them by keep- 
ing them unfettered and active. 
Purity of heart gives strength to 
the Christian by fortifying his 
vulnerable point. Spirituality of 
mind gives him strength by clos- 
ing the avenues of temptation. 
Communion with God invigorates 
him by placing him at once in 
contact with the very fountain of 
all strength. Faith is his strong- 
hold; Hope gives him energy to 
persevere ; and Love is the grace, 
vigorous and pure, which restrains 
him from offending his God, and 
from hazarding a word or act 
which may prove a snare or a 
stumbling-block to his fellow- 
men. 

Nor does this strength ever lose 
its divine character ; never does it 
mingle itself with baser elements ; 
it always maintains its essential 
separation from every thing that 
is human or secular. We proceed, 
then, 

- Secondly, to point out the dis- 
tinctive qualities of this divine and 
divinely communicated principle, 
Without affecting systematic pre- 
cision in following out this inquiry, 
it may be more profitable if we 
direct our attention to a few 
points of distinction between our 
common notions of power, and 
the properties which belong to 
that which is from above. In our 
average estimate of strength, men- 
tal or , we always think of 
it as of something that pertains to 
the individual, is a part of his con- 
stitution, grows with his growth, 
and decays with his decay. But 
the energy which is from above 
is no part of our original structure, 
either intellectual or bodily ; # is 
altogether :derived, and never loses 
the character of derivation. ‘ Not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of 
— is the d conviction 
which accompanies its reception, 
and in the moment when self- 
reliance prevails, the Christian 
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feels himself shorn of his vigour. 
It is a beautiful provision in the 
a of grace, that the very 
principle which sets the believer 
in full activity, and makes him 
urge forward his victorious career, 
keeps him dependent on his God, 
who beholds and sustains him in 
the strife, who applauds and crowns 
him at the goal. Again :—when 
we speak of human strength, it is 
of that which is liable to abuse, 
which is too often a snare to its 
possessor, and an injury to those 
around him; but that which is 
set forth in our text is an in- 
variable and inestimable blessing, 
fraught with life and immortality 
to those whom it visits, and shed- 
ding around them an atmosphere 
of grace and glory, making them 
burning and shining lights in the 
midst of a crooked and erse 
generation. Happy and honourable 
is that man who, gifted with this 
heavenly strength, goes forth in 
its zeal and energy, a minister of 
me unto his brethren of man- 
ind. Before his high achieve- 
ments, all the works of human 
strength fade and disa) ; his 
work is eternal, their's I beneath 
the common causes of decay. A 
third distinction, and the last that 
1 shall now present to your atten- 
tion, is that which is most ex- 
y referred to in the text; 
which I have hitherto kept in 
sight rather as a motto than as a 
theme. . The strength and wisdom 
of man often fail of their object, 
and. degay, with the decay of na- 
ture, but this divine principle is 
unerring in its aim and end, and 
sustains the Christian pilgrim until 
he appears before in Zion. 
Yes! they who are journeying 
through the dark and dreary 
desert of the present world, with 
their faces Zionward, go from 
strength to strength, streams of 
living water flow to refresh their 
thirst, and their hunger is satisfied 
with heavenly manna ; their ene- 
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mies are scattered, the Star of 
Bethlehem is their guide, their 
God is the strength of their heart 
and their portion for ever. 
Thirdly.—We are to illustrate 
the adaptation of this divine strength 
to every circumstance of the Chris- 
tian’s necessity. ‘‘ Thy shoes shall 
be iron and brass, and as thy day 
so shall thy strength be.” Thus 
ran the Patriarch’s blessing, and 
such is the language of the divine 
record in its application to all our 
infirmities. There is no vari 
of human experience, no vicissi- 
tude of human life, in which 
strength from above is not needed. 
In suffering, we require the graces 
of patience and acquiescence. In 
prosperity, we are to be taught the 
lessons of moderation. In the 
hour of trial, we need to be put 
upon our guard, and to be sup- 
plied with resisting and subduing 
strength. When the season of 
temptation is overpast, then comes 
the danger of elation and negli~ 
gence if we have been successful, 
of despair or defiance if we have 
given way. In all these emer. 
gencies, strength from heaven is 
our only resource; God is our 
only refuge in distress, and to him 
alone, in the hour of victory, is the 
honour due. The whole course 
of recorded experience tends to the 
illustration these momentous 
truths. The lives of the servants 
of God in every age, have borne 
testimony to the glory of divine 
grace Bye in man’s weak- 
ness. And how often have we 
experienced the power and 


energy 
“of this strength in the day of our 


infirmity. Our very failures, too, 
have confirmed the lesson taught 
by the word of truth, and the 
voice of conscience. They have 
not only revealed to us our weak~ 
ness, but where it lay; and they 
have shown us the causes of our 
discomfiture in our self-d 

ence, and our neglect of spiritual 
aid, Ah! why is it that, with 
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such: rich offers and such plen- 
teous bléssings, so liberally held 
forth to us, we are so negligent 
and carnal?—Why, but because 
our unbelief prevails, in spite of 
our better knowledge, and our 
often experience, to bring down 
our minds from their proper 
sphere, to the base level of earthly 
things. God's blessings are al- 
ways distinguished by their adap- 
tation to their object and end, and 
as the gift of heavenly strength is 
needed for daily and hourly exi- 
gencies, so should it be sought by 
daily and hourly prayer, | waited 
upon in habitual vigilance, culti- 
vated with unceasing care and 
gratitude, and cherished by an 
increasing disengagement of our 
affections from their carnal thrall. 
Our 1st inference, by way of 
improvement of these hints, is, 
that we should be taught the 
_ deepest humility by the conviction 
of our own utter insufficiency and 
eur entire d dence, ‘ What 
hast thou that thou hast not re- 
ceived?”—is a question which we 
earmot too often press upon our 
overwetning and _ self-trusting 
hearts, It is impossible for man 
to lie too low before Him whio is 
his’ Maker, his Presetver, his Re- 
deemer, ‘and the Giver of all: those 
gtaces on which alone is his de- 
pendence for present maintenance 
ahd ‘fimal salvation. The most 
eminent ‘saint will be the most 
forward to describe ‘his justified 
state,’ as grace abounding to the 
chief of sinners. 
Ard result of these considera- 
tions should. be incitement to ae- 
tivity and perseverance. in ‘the 
Chistian work. The task may 
be ardaous, but the promised aid 
is'sure and effective. Well might 





[COctosan,; 
we recoil from the rugged and) 


precipitous ig 
courage fail before the trials and 
terrors of the wilderness, but for 
the gracious assurance, that we 
shall go from strength to strength. 
The promise is on record, 
plighted faith of Him who will 
never fail his chosen, that he will 
“ guide us by his counsel, and 
after, receive us to glory.” Let us 
then be awake and stirring, ever 
active in our glorious labour $ 
holding no truce with timidity, 
yielding no place to indolence, 
but striving with unwearied dili- 
gence for the prize of our high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

And lastly, Let a spirit of devo- 
tion, a constant’ looking unto Jesus, 
an habitual conversance with a 
throne of grace, be our cherished 
frame. Here is our strengthythat 
we “ draw nigh to God”—here is 
our joy, that we live in “ the 
light of his countenance.” What 
is it but the neglect of this that 
gives the world its seducing power, 
and arms the enemy of our souls 
with his most effective weapons. 
We stand afar off, not in humility, 
but in coldness and aversion ; ‘we 
are heedless of that spirit of lan- 
guor and sensuality which ‘de- 
presses our devotional frame. 
** Awake thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the’ dead, and Christ 
shall give thee life.” We have 
lost ground in our Christian race, 
and our force is enfeebled by sloth 
and indolence! O that by a‘close 
and effectual use of the r@h-means 
of grace, we may be eriabled to 
renew our vigour, to regain our 
station, and pressing on from 
strength to strength, at last to ap- 
pear in the presence of our God 
with exceeding joy, 


way, well might our — 
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HUMAN THOUGHTS. 
‘No. I. 


© TS Pvwe Savrov wodAakie ovvet- 
” 


pwr. Lucian. 


Wuar a wonderful property of 
our nature is thought! So simple 
as not to need, and yet so myste- 
vious as to baffle, definition. It 
may be described as the mightiest 
and most wonderful created agency 
of the universe, inasmuch, as it 
is the point at which volition and 
all voluntary actions commence— 
the centre of the comprehensive 
sweep of human knowledge—the 
power of all our powers, and the 
ne plus ultra of all our. philosophy. 
What is so swift? What so sub- 
tle? What so near to Omnipotence 
as thought? It has been, defined, 
though imperfectly, yet accurately 
enough for my present purpose ; 
the acting of the mind in forming 
perceptions of the external uni- 
verse, or of itself—and its own 
creations. I intend to offer some 
remarks upon it in its moral and 
spiritual relations. 

The thoughts are primarily 
the seat of sin. -Here begins and 
here exists the empire.of dark- 
ness. This is the fountain-head 
—this the prolific seed—this the 
first matrix of all the woes and 
sins. under which our nature is 
suffering. The first sin began in 
thought, and existed in this subtle, 
fugitive form, before it came forth 


in an outward act. Here the- 


eye of God beheld it as an embryo 
before its deadly arm had ever 
been exalted against the heavens, 
or its brazen front had braved the 
reproachful light of day. All who 
admit the doctrine of the evil and 
malignant nature of sin, must al- 
low, that its turpitude is to be 
estimated not by the outward act, 
but by its cause, For this, there« 
fore, we must look within, The 
Cone. Maa. No. 70, 


guilt must be charged not upon 
the external powers—the secon- 
daries—or the accessories—but 
upon the heart, the thoughts of 
the heart, which are the instiga« 
tors, the true fathers of all the 
evil. To this accord the words of 
Christ ; “ from within, out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts”— 
(how do thoughts proceed?) 
** murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies,” 
&c. And to the same purport is 
the Spirit’s testimony of the early 
race of men :—‘‘ God saw, that the 
wickedness of man was great on 
the earth, and that every imagina~ 
tion of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually.” God 
made man upright ; but they have 
sought out many inventions.” 
And these many inventions surely 
were the secret, subtle, potent 
thoughts of sin in the heart, That 
was the place where they were 
found, and where they were sought. 
Is it not in the recesses of human 
thought that evil is conceived? 
Actions are but tlie bitter fruits 
that hang on this evil treé:—they 
only follow thoughts, as shadow 
follows the body. Could all the 
evils that, at any give time, are 
being perpetrated, be brought into 
one amount, what a fearful cata- 
logue would they present !—What 
a thick, and impenetrable, and 
threatening cloud would they seem 
to spread around the two hemi- 
spheres of human existence—and 
yet what would all this be in 
comparison of what the compre~ 
hending eye of Deity beholds 
passing in the secret chambers of 
the human imagination continu- 
ally! There is the true home and 
source of sin. This is the deadly 
volcano of moral fire, which covers 
the heavens with blackness, and 
curses the whole earth with a 


buming. and polluting element ; 
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and yet the fountain within is not 
exhausted or weakened. This has 
been the source of all the cala- 
mities which have fallen upon our 
nature—the spring of the ever- 
growing pollutions which have 
been spreading over all the gene- 
rations of men. The Lord has 
beheld the whole compass and 
potency of the evil—and no mind 
but his own could comprehend it, 
in its vigorous causes and awful 
issues. ‘* The Lord looketh upon 
the heart.” That is to say, he 
looks at the beginning of sin. He 
cannot stop short in effects, but 
ever apprehends the effect in the 
cause—and that is its true mea- 
sure,—its intentional issue, which 
is its real one. Let every rea- 
der loek into his own thoughts. 
There is formed the repugnancy 
of human nature to the Divine 
law and government; ‘here the 
weapons are first taken up against 
him that made the heavens ; there 
we say—who is Lord over us? 
there, in his heart, at last, the fool 
says, there is no. God—there is no 
eye to see. 

It is through the medium of 
evil thoughts, that the empire of 
darkness is maintained. Satan 
retains his vassals by evil thoughts. 
He has a power of suggesting them 
—whether immediately, by direct 
access to the thinking faculty, or 
mediately, through sensible ob- 
jects, is of little moment—the fact 
is clear, by them he leads captive 
the imagination, and thus holds 


_the heart and all the active powers, 


his willing slaves. Thus Saul’s 
heart was filled with evil thoughts 
against David—thus the dark- 
minded Judas entertained with 
pleasure the first thought of be- 
traying the Son of God to his 
foes. The Psalmist lays it down 
as one of the features of the 
wicked—* he conceiveth mischief 
upon his bed; when he goeth 
abroad, he telleth it.” Ananias 
and Sapphira “ conceived” the 
wicked lie against the Holy Ghost 


[Octoser, 


in their hearts: and it was in the 
thought of his heart, that the sin 
of Simon Magus consisted. ‘“ Re- 
pent, if perhaps the thought of 
thine heart may be forgiven thee 
—for thou hast thought, that the 
gift of God may be purchased with 
money—thine heart is not right in 
the sight of God.” Thoughts are 
the words of the mind—the ac- 
tions of the soul. The strength 
of the body of sin is in evil 
thoughts. There is evil enough 
in one thought of sin to turn 
angels of light into devils—a para- 
dise into a hell—and men, made 
in the likeness of God, into the 
image of devils. 

Christ was set up “ for the fall 
and rising again of many in Israel— 
and that the thoughts of many hearts 
might be revealed.” God will 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ,” and “ He will bring every 
work, and every seoret thing into 
judgment :” and he will condemn 
the wicked for THINKING, that he 
was altogether such an one as them- 
selves. 

From these brief observations, 
the inference is obvious—“ as a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” Let us learn to entertain no 
other standard of our own charat- 
ters—for by this God judges. How 
momentous then is the exclusion 
of evil thoughts, and the produc- 
tion of good ones! I have but 
opened the subject, which should 
you, Mr. Editor, and your readers 
approve, I may resume in some 
future pages of your work. 

Moses Paiscus. 





THE INFLUENCE OF IMAGINA- 
TION ON HUMAN CHARACTER 
AND HAPPINESS. 

Wuoever has attended in any 

degree to the operations of his 

own mind, must be aware that he 
has a power, not only of forming 
ideas of sensible objects while 
present in his view, or of recalling 
to his recollection ideas of past 
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objects; but that he also possesses 
a faculty which enables him to 
select ideas of those sensible ob- 
jects, and so to arrange and mo- 
dify them, as to form ideal scenery, 
which the eye of the mind surveys 
with pleasure or pain, according 
to the nature of the representa- 
tion. This faculty of the mind, 
philosoplers have designated by 
the term imagination. | 

In determining the province of 
imagination, philosophical writers 
do not appear to agree. Mr. Ad- 
dison and Dr. Reid, for instance, 
have limited it to objects of sight ; 
while Professor Stewart, on the 
other hand, has extended its ope- 
rations to all the objects of human 
knowledge. Both these defini- 
tions have been considered defec- 
tive. The former is too limited ; 
for, although imagination most 
readily and most frequently selects 
its materials from objects of vision, 
yet it often (as the productions of 
the poet abundantly prove) makes 
its selections from ideas obtained 
through the medium of the other 
senses. The latter definition must 
be considered too extensive; since 
it obviously destroys that meaning 
of the term which its etymology 
has fixed, and entirely confounds 
it with conception. 

The design of this paper, how- 
ever, does not embrace a minutely 
philosophical analysis of this men- 
talphenomenon. We shall, there- 
fore, immediately proceed to the 
proposed discussion, namely, the 
influence of imagination on human 
character and happiness. 

That the character of man, both © 
intellectual and moral, and conse- 
quently his personal happiness, is, 
in an important degree, influenced 
by the imagination, even the most 
superficial observer of mental phe- 
nomena must have frequently re- 
marked, and with equal propriety’ 
we may add, that a more important 
influence than such an observer 
has ever remarked will be found 
to exist. 
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An investigation of the subject, 
far from laborious, will be suffi- 
cient to convince us that the 
imagination, when brought under 
correct discipline, has a most valu- 
able influence on the character and 
happiness of man. 

None can doubt that, by the aid 
of imagination, in.a most important 
degree, is created that stimulus 
which gives at once ardour and 
perseverance to the efforts of the 
early adventurer in the path of 
science ;—a path too rugged and 
too steep to invite the feet of the 
inexperienced and volatile genius, 
were it not that that genius pos- 
sessed the power, first of all, to 
throw on the bleak and boundless 
prospect, a scene as fascinating as 
it is unreal, and to adorn the very 
path of ruggedness, by which its 
advances are to be secured, with 
softness, and verdure, and flowers. 

But, if this important faculty 
has so surprising an influence on 
the intellectual character, by giving 
to the mind a powerful stimulus 
in the pursuit of enterprize, much 
more extensive is its influence on 
moral character. All the natural 
virtues of the heart are, in a most 
important degree, modified by the 
imagination. If this faculty is 
ptoperly cultivated, and its opera- 
tions wisely directed, it will much 
contribute to give that tone and 
finish to the affections which con- 
stitute the perfection of virtuous 
character, and the consummation 
of earthly happiness. 

A weil regulated imagination 
heightens benevolent feeling.—That 
there is, in the exercise of bene- 
volence, an indescribable and ex- 
quisite pleasure, none but the 
heart that is destitute of this 
virtue will be disposed to deny. 
In proportion as this pleasure is 
heightened, will a desire for its 
cultivation be increased. Imagi- 
nation does much, if we mistake 
not, towards heightening the plea- 
sure which benevolent feeling af- 
fords. This truth is strikingly 
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illustrated in the productions of 
the novelist. The picture of dis- 
tress is here finished in all its 
parts, and we are made acquainted 
not only with every circumstance 
on which the distress turns, but 
with the sentiments and feelings 
of every character with respect to 
his situation. In ordinary life, we 
see only the naked outline of the 
exhibition, and, consequently, the 
impression is slight. But by the 
aid of imagination we finish the 
scene, and supply the incidents 
that are wanting. Let us con- 
ceive, for a moment, of two indivi- 
duals ; the one possessing an active 
imagination, the other, to a consi- 
derable degree, destitute of the 
faculty. An object of distress 

resents itself to their notice. 

hey are both benevolent, and 
they both contribute to the wants 
of the suppliant. The one, who is 
destitute of imagination, feels sa- 
tisfaction in having it in his power 
to gratify the benevolent instinct 
of his nature, and here his plea- 
surable feeling ends. The other, 
by an effort of his imagination, 
which is as easy as it is delightful, 
fe ose to himself the scene which 
e may suppose will present itself, 
when the object of his charity shall 
have reached his home of wretch- 
edness, (if a home he has,) and 
shall present to the raptured view 
of the sharers, both of his affec- 
tions and his miseries, the boon of 
humanity. He will fancy he sees 
the smile of joy and the tear of 
gratitude mingled on every face, 
and, while he gazes, he will feel, 
to an extent to which his phleg- 
matic companion is totally a stran- 


‘ger, the “ luxury of doing good.” 


“I have been often inclined to 
think,” says Professor Stewart, 
“‘ that the apparent coldness and 
selfishness. of mankind may be 
traced in a great measure to the 
want of imagination, In the case 
of misfortunes, which happen to 
ourselves or to our near connex- 
ions, this power is not necessary 
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to make us acquainted with our 
situation ; so that we feel of ne- 
cessity the corresponding emotions. 
But without the exercise of a lively 
imagination, it is impossible for a 
man to comprehend completely 
the situation of his neighbour, or 
to have an idea of a great part of 
the distress which exists in the 
world. If we feel, therefore, more 
for ourselves than for others, the 
difference is to be ascribed, at 
least partly, to this, that, in the 
former case, the facts, which are 
the foundations of our feeling, are 
more fully before us than they 
possibly can be in the latter.” 

In the same manner, the imagi- 
nation subserves the interests of 
Friendship. “It is this faculty which 
gives to the mind a susceptibility 
of attachment, and a glow of af- 
fection which otherwise could 
never exist. There are two pas- 
sions, which in every case are 
necessary to permanent friend- 
ship; admiration and gratitude— 
admiration of intrinsic excellence, 
and gratitude for reciprocal regard. 
The mere contemplation of ex- 
cellence, it is true, nay for a time 
produce strong attachment; but 
we cannot lastingly love, unless 
there is a consciousness of corre- 
sponding emotions existing on the 
part of the object of our regards. 
Now, both these passions are 
heightened by the imagination. 
This faculty, wlien active and re- 
fined, will often be employed in 
inventing circumstances and inci- 
dents such as would serve to elicit 
the best virtues of the object be- 
loved, and to develop, under every 
varied and fascinating form, the 
mostadmired traits of its character. 
Actions of strong disinterested 
friendship will be imagined as 
already performed ; and thus, amid 
the monotonous events of every- 
day life, where the same qualities 
of excellence, modified by no 
changitig scenes or altered  cir- 
cumstances, would almost cease 
to appear excellencies from their 
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uniformity, all that attachment 
which renewed admiration and 
rekindled gratitude can elicit, is 
reserved and increased. 

While imaginetion bears _ this 
important relation to intellectual 
and moral character, its influence 
on personal happiness must be 
proportionably powerful. One or 
two facts, not necessarily arising 
out of the foregoing observations, 
must be stated, in order to exhibit 
this truth in its full extent. 

The boundless desires of the hu- 
man mind after novelty, render 
imagination eminently subservient 
to personal happiness. The con- 
templation of present objects, and 
the reflections on those already 
passed, cannot be long satisfac- 
torily indulged. The field of visi- 
ble realities, however extensive, 
varied, and rich, is too limited for 
the soul's unwearied flight, and 
for its boundless curiosity. The 
aid of imagination, therefore, is 
solicited, which, with a hand as 
potent as it is ingenious, forms a 
new creation, on whose enchanting 
scenery the mind can gaze with 
delight;—a scenery which soon 
loses its beauty indeed, but loses 
it only in the rival charms of a 
newer landscape. 

The mind, too, not only seeks 
novelty, but it loves perfection. 
In real life there is the perpetual 
intervention of circumstances, 
which interrupt a succession of 
agreeable and felicitous incidents ; 
and the benevolent Author of our 
existence seems to have provided 
this source of relief, among many 
others, a power to call off the 
mind from a state of real imper- 
fection to the ideal perfections 
which itself has erected. The ills 
of life are often complicated and 
severe, and it is as much the path 
of wisdom lawfully to avoid them, 
as, when unavoidable, with forti- 
tude to support them. That indi- 
vidual is at once to be envied and 
imitated, who has learnt to forget 
his present sufferings in the antici- 
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pation of supposable felicity ;— 
who, while gazing on the compla- 
cent and lovely form of imaginary 
happiness, can smile away the tear 
which real calamity has bid to 
flow; and when real existence 
presents no object on which hope 
can fix its gaze, but all around is 
dreary and forlorn, “ can rise on 
imagination’s wings above the 
dark and troubled horizon, which 
terminates earthly prospects,” to 
wander undisturbed and happy 
amid harmony and repose. 

The individual, indeed, who is 
placed in the mediocrity, both of 
external circumstance and of men- 
tal state,—whose whole life has 
been spent in sensible pursuits,— - 
who has scarcely known a want, 
because he has scarcely a mind 
to want,—such an one can tell us 
but little of the pleasures of ima- 
gination, But ask the unhappy 
exile, who has been separated from 
all that he has held dear,—who 
has suffered a rupture of every tie 
of social tenderness, and is des- 
tined to a long, and, to him, an 
almost eternal solitude, — ask 
such an one what are the blessings 
of imagination? He can tell you 
how often, like some heavenly 
messenger of mercy, it has visited 
his lonély retreat, chased away 
the gloom of his dreariness, lighted 
up the beam of joy in the listless 
and sunken eye, conducted him 
back, as it were, to the scene of 
his domestic enjoyment, there to 
experience, for a moment, all the 
raptures of real return, and all the 
extacies of recovered possession! 


~ Or ask the mariner the question,— 


he who, while an almost measure- 
less ocean has rolled between him 
and his native shore, has still 
found himself at home in thought, 
at home, too, when that home has 
been most dear and most happy, 
—who, while winds and waves 
have beat around his fragile bark, 
has felt ten thousand lively and 
tender thoughts entwine about his 
heart, ‘the more lively and the 
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more tender from that very dis- 
tance that separates, and that 
danger which threatens. 

Such is the solace which ima- 
gination is wont to afford to soli- 
tude and to suffering; and next, 
perhaps, to the supreme consola- 
tions which religion affords, there 
is no more efficient, antidote for 
the ills of life than that which an 
active and well-governed imagi- 
nation supplies. Nezxt to religion 
have we said? But may we not 
except the qualification, for as- 
suredly the most animating plea- 
sures Of religion itself are deduced 
from this very source. Some of the 
most exquisite joys of piety are de- 
rived from this very power which 
the mind has of picturing its pros- 
pects, and of imagining its eternal 
realities. True it is that the plea- 
sures which fancy gives are un- 
substantial and fleeting, but they 
are pleasures still, and they are 
innocent pleasures, like the soft 
and chastened lightning which we 
have sometimes seen sporting in 
the horizon of an autumnal sky, 
which is as beautiful as it is mo- 
mentary, and as harmless as it is 


both. 
Birmingham. A. P. T. 
MY GARDEN 


—Is but a small one, and yet I 
have enjoyed in it more of gratifi- 
cation than their hot-beds and 
conservatories have given to the far 
larger portion of the sons of wealth 
and magnificence.- The mountain- 
ash, the laburnum, the thorn-aca- 
cia, the stag-horn, and the larch, 
overshadow, with their blending 
foliage, an irregular grass-plat and 
a verdant slope ; the pyracanthus 
and the ivy mantle my walls and 
windows; a winding walk and 
three or four flower beds occupy 
the remainder of my little terri- 
tory, while a few plants of less 
hardy temperament, find a tem- 
porary habitat in a sunny expo- 
sure on a graduated stand. 


[Ocroper, 


“Your Majesty,” said one 
her statesmen, to Elizabeth o' 
England, when she rallied him ‘on 
the smallness of his habitation— 
“« Your Majesty has made me too 


big for my house.” 
giants in those days! and men 
like Burleigh and Walsingham 
might talk of their gigantic sta- 
ture, but when I am disposed to 
gtumble at the narrow dimensions 
of my domain, I can only venture 
to intimate that my garden is not 
big enough for me. I should like 
to have a larger tract, and to ex- 
periment on an extensive scale} 
to have my various soils and my 
sheltered aspects, stoves and 
green-houses, with all the endless 
contrivances that horticultural in- 
genuity has devised for transferring 
to northern latitudes, the growth 
and atmosphere of African and 
Asiatie climes. In more senses 
than one; “* whatever is, is best ;” 
man was framed for nobler aims 
than those of the mere botanist, 
and, perhaps, if I were surrounded 
by all that I sometimes covet in this 
way, I should be neither a wiser, 
better, nor happier man. Here, 
I can at least say, I have enjoyed 
many a peaceful hour, many a 
season of ‘“homefelt delight ;” 
I have witnessed the innocent 
gaieties of my children, and even 
the gambols of my dog have given 
a charm to this endeared and. 
tranquil spot, The scientific florist 
would sneer at my humble and 
unpretending parterre. My va- 
rieties would make a sorry figure 
at a carnation-show or a tulip- 
feast, but, to my taste, or rather 
to my feelings, they have a ‘most 
attractive appearance where they 
are. The “roses of the spring,” 
the violet, and the jasmine, have 
to me an hundred times the charm 
of those flaunting hybrids, the 
spoilt children of the horticulturist, 
tricked out in all the tawdry dies 
ofan Indianloom. There are few 
things more offensive to my eye 
than the glowing display of flowers 
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that we sometimes s¢e in gardens, 
where the prevailing green of na- 
ture is completely sacrificed to 
the garish tints of an artificial and 


exaggerated bloom. If we look 
abroad on the hues so exquisitely 
blended in the tapestry which a 
divine hand has thrown over the 
fertile earth; the verdure not 
si es vm but enriched by the 
bright blossoms which sprinkle it 
with snow, and gold, and azure,— 
we shall lose our relish for the 
overcharged style which flings 


around the garniture of gay co- - 


lours, with as little design or dis- 
crimination as is to be found in 
the field of the kaleidoscope. 
That is a miserably depraved taste 
which can prefer glitter to beauty, 
show to substance, bustle to tran- 
quillity, the petty deteriorations of 
man’s fancy to the perfection and 
harmony of the divine inventions. 

“A garden,” in the often-re- 
peated language of Lord Bacon, 
‘is the purest of all human plea- 
sures.” It is a relic of our first 
estate; it breathes of paradise ; it 
comes down to us as a kind of 
legacy from our first parents, 
bringing with it “ airs from hea- 
ven.” On this subject the highest 
imaginations have delighted to 
dwell. The groves of the Hespe- 
rides were the glowing vision of 
ancient bards; Homer has given 
a brief but bright sketch of the 
gardens of Alcinous; and Milton 
has placed his human characters 
amid scenes of unequalled beauty. 
But that man is deeply to be pitied, 
who can behold nothing more in 
the rich clothing of the flower, or 
the gay plumage of the insect that 
lights upon its petals, than an 
object of transient pleasure or 
scientific observation, They offer 
us a higher lesson than any which 
are learnt in human schools, and 
they should teach us to go deeper 
than externals for the objects and 
the causes of our admiration. Let 
us not forget that, beautiful as 


these things are, they are so, only 
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inasmuch as they are transcripts 
of the original idea of beauty, 
existing in the Divine mind. And 
if, amid the desolation of the fall, 
and the barrenness of a world 
withered by the curse, we can still 
trace so much of loveliness and 
grandeur, how glorious must it all 
have been when it came forth 
fresh from its Maker’s hand, un- 
defaced by sin. 
HortTuLensis. 


7 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
Repity To K. oN GENESIS xxviii. 
(To the Editors.) 
GentTLemen,—Thelovers of Holy 
Writ must feel delighted at the 
improvements in Scripture criti- 
cism, which have been made 
within the course of the last 
half century: and gratitude is due 
to every person who corrects an 
error, amends a mistranslation, 
rectifies a mistake, removes “a 
misapprehension,” or brings the 
word of truth any nearer to the 
standard of grammatical accuracy 

or verbal purity. 

I am ready to acknowledge that 
I look with a lenient eye on such 
attempts, when well meant, even 
when they seem to fall short; I 
am not.one of those who dread 
that the credibility of divine truth | 
will thus be weakened—it will, it 
must stand; and one jot or tittle 
of it will not fail. I was at first 
inclined to allow, that your corre- 
spondent K.* had cleared Genesis 
xxviii. from ‘‘ a.misapprehension,” 
but on looking at the subject 





-again, I find myself compelled to 


hold by the opinion of the “ old 
preachers.” 

I admit, that “ to illustrate any 
subject with fanciful, rather than 
Scriptural representations,” _ is 
wrong, and however much I might 
be disposed to draw matter from 
the unprotected circumstances in 
which Jacob is supposed to be 
placed—sleeping in the open air— 
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without a human hand to help 
him, a human face to smile on 
him, or a human voice to soothe 
him under his banishment; how- 
ever much I might be disposed 
to think the dream amplified, and 
its importance increased, by Jacob’s 
situation, with the earth as his 
couch, and the vast expanse as his 
canopy—however much it might 
seem to add to all the scenery of 
the subject ; still I would consider 
it unsafe to hold all this under an 
illusion, and if K. had proved that 
Jacob did not sleep in the open 
air, his point would have been 
gained. Will he forgive me, 
‘ when I say, he has not yet proved 
it? and I shall proceed to examine 
what he has brought forward as 
evidence for his opinion. 

He appeals to the text: the 
text says, “ he lighted upon a cer- 
tain place ;” will he point out, in 
all the Bible, this expression used 
for arriving at a city, and sleeping 
in an inn. It would hardly do 
for any village in England or 
Scotland. Why did not the nar- 
rator say at once, that Jacob came 
to Luz? From this name, K. 
affirms, that it was known as a 
town before Jacob slept there. 
Is he yet to learn, that both in 
sacred and profane history, there 
are towns called by their names in 
anticipation ?* Did he never hear 
of this very thing being urged by 
unbelievers against the genuine- 
ness of sacred story?t* It is no 
proof that there was a city in 
Jacob’s time, though there had 
been a Luz built where Jacob 
called the name of the place 
Bethel. As little proof of a city 
can be derived from the name 
implying that almonds or nuts 
grew there ; these grow sporta- 
neously, and if K. had been where 
I have been, he would find nuts 
where there is hardly any trace 





* Hebron. 
+ Dick on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, 
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of human footsteps, far less a 


city. In fact, I should consider 
nuts as a sure sign of the distance 
of city. 

Again, was it wonderful to 
sleep in the open air in‘a country 
like Judea ; and in the patriarchal 
ages—when houses were little 
used, men ‘dwelling in tents,” 
the transition wus not great—How _ 
often did Jacob do so afterwards? 
Gen. xxxi.-40. How long did 
David wander without a city to 
dwell in? Yea, Saul the king 
slept in the open air, without either 
the conveniency of a caravansara 
or inn. In thedaysof our blessed 
Lord, the shepherds spent the night 
with their flocks—he himself spent 
nights on a mountain in prayer. 
In the cold frosty region of Scot- 
land, where snows lie deep, not a 
century ago, a Highland Chieftain, 
with his party, would have.slept 
in the woods ;{ and in Greenland 
and Labrador they construct snow- 
houses when overtaken by a 
storm. 

The lions and savage beasts 
were not such a terror to Jacob as | 
they would be to K.: there was . 
courage enough in David, when a 
youth, to attack them ; from many 
allusions in Scripture, they seem 
to have been common—what is 
common is not so much dreaded. 
Ask the Rev. John Campbell, the 
African traveller, he will tell 
you of ‘wild beasts and wilder 
men ;” still he slept in South Africa 
under the sky, 

Jacob was, it may be, never a 
day’s journey from home before, 
or perhaps not in that direction; 
there were then no road-books, 
itineraries, stage-coaches, or turn- 
pike roads ; he was no traveller, he 
was not even a hunter, like his 
brother; he was a “plain man 
dwelling in tents.” 

‘It is probable there was an inn 
or caravansara’ there ;’—it is pro- 
bable there was not—probabilities 
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ate not proofs ; if there were, it 
was very odd that Jacob set up his 
stone bolster for a pillar, and 
anointed it, and returned back to 


it in after times, Even in a cara- 
vansara, empty and unfurnished as 
they are, no man would think of 
erecting a pillar as a memoria), 

Having thus briefly touched on 
K.’s arguments, and I think shown 
their weakness, I shall conclude 
by giving the opinion of three 
writers in corroboration of my 
-wiew of the question. 

Josephus the Jew says, 
——“ iter faciebat per Chananzeam : 
cumgue simultatem haberet cum 
ea gente, nolebat ad quenquam 
divertere, sed sub dio quiescebat, 
lapide vice pulvini capiti subjecto.” 
I quote from the Latin version, 
having no other copy at hand: 
here a reason is assigned why 
Jacob would not lodge in a city, 
had there been one. 
John Calvin. 


** Paucis autem verbis admonet . 


Moses quam durum ac laboriosum 
gancto viro iter fuerit ad longam 
distantiam: cui etiam additur altera 
circumstantia quod humi sub dio 
cubuit, sine comite sine hospitio.— 
-Queritur unde oleum sancto viro 
in solitudine. Qui respondent, 
ab urbe vicina fuisse emptum, 
longe meo judiciofalluntur. Locus 
enim tunc vacuus incolis fuit.” 
‘Calvin is of opinion that Luz was 
not then built. Indeed, thirty 
years afterwards, Jacob set up an 
altar when he came back with a 
darge family, with flocks and 
iherds; all these could not lodge 
in a caravansara, nor would he 
ever dream of building an altar 
there. It was there he buried 
Rachel’s nurse, not in the city 
burying-grounds, but under an 
oak. Strange, ifthere was a city 
there at that time. 

I shall quote one commentator 
more, who, though he differs from 
Calvin, in supposing that Luz.was 
then a city, yet by no means 

Cone, Maca. No. 70. 
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agrees with K. that Jacob lodged 
there. 


Deodati. 
—* presso all’ citta di Luz, non 
essendovi potuto entrar dentro.” 

I fear, Gentlemen, I tire you, 
and shall tire your readers, but if 
I have differed from K., I hope 
I have assigned some grounds for 
so doing.—I am, Gentlemen, your 
most obedient servant, 








W. F . A. 
July 17, 1823. 
ON MR. EWING’S ETYMOLOGY OF 
Batrw, 


(To the Editors.) 


GentLemen, — Your poptismal 
article in the last number gratified 
and amused me ; gratified me by 
those portions which exemplified 
the ability and Christian temper 
of the reviewer, and amused me 
by its grave advocacy of a whim- 
sical hypothesis. Allow me first 
to say that I am, though by no 
means a pedopoptist, a very de- 
cided pzdobaptist, and that I have 
read with much pleasure the sub- 
stantial portions of Mr. Ewing's 
little volume ; and then permit me 
to indulge in a few further obser- 
vations. 

I am very willing to give all 
possible license to etymologists ; 
it is my delight to stand by and 
look vn, while they turn words 
and syllables topsyturvy, and treat 
letters with as little ceremony as 


-the Parisian gendarmes do the re- 


fractory members of the French 
legislative body. Les consonnes 


“sont peu de chose, et les voyelles 


vont pour rien, is the most conve- 
nient rule imaginable ; it enabled 
the learned Menage to derive chez 
from apud, and it-has now metemp- 
sychosized Baptism into Poptism. 
I have however three trifling ob- 
jections to.this last exercise of the 
5 antes canon just cited. In 
the first place, it might, if carried 
to its fair limits, make rather 
3X 
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aukward work with certain parts 
of Scripture which may as well be 
left to the old-fashioned system of 
interpretation, Secondly, I can- 
not, with the utmost exertion of 
my modicum of intellect, find out 
what is to be gained by the new 
etymology. And lastly, if I were 
in a humour for buffoonery, and 
your Magazine the proper place to 
exhibit antics in, I think I could 
hit upon an equally satisfactory 
etymon, which should give to the 
Baptists at least as great an advan- 
tage as any that they can possibly 
lose by this new species of verbal 
and literal Rosycrucianism. 

Mr. Ewing—with whom I had 
‘once the gratification of spending 
two or three very pleasant hours 
—is a man whose talents and 
learning are as unquestionable as 
his piety and excellent temper, 
and towards whom I should feel 
it at my own peril, if I ventured 
on a syllable bordering on disre- 
spect ; but he must really excuse 
me, if, when he requests me to 
** accustom my ears” to such words 
as Popto—Poptizo, and a long 
kyrielle of similar barbarisms, [ 
reply, that my ears are not quite 
pliable enough for such a purpose. 
My tympanum is only accustomed 
to vibrate to such sounds as those 
of Bapto—Baptizo, and their deri- 
vatives, and I cannot in the small- 
est degree comprehend how these 
arbitrary mutations, and fanciful 
resemblances, are to aid us in find- 
ing our way through the “ high- 
ways and by-ways” of a contro- 
versy which will agitate, and I 
fear divide, the Christian world, 
till the very dawn of the Millen- 
nium. 

Our ground is strong, do not 
let us weaken it—do not let us 
give any room for the imputation 
that we are dissatisfied with the 
actual state of the argument, by 
hunting out remote coincidences, 
and building Bryantine hypotheses 
on syllabic bases. I dislike this 





COcroser, 


new doctrine of divorce, and ob- 
ject most decidedly to the discon- 
jugation of long-lived consonants 
from’ vowels to which they have 
been wedded for some odd thou- 
sands of years. 

There is much substantial matter 
in Mr. Ewing’s book; his obser- 
vations on Campbell are excellent ; 
and I hope that, in a second 
edition, he will fairly dismiss his 
etymologies, and if they are worth 
any thing, let them occupy their 

roper place in a new recension of 

is valuable lexicon. 

After all, Gentlemen, cui bono 
all this chaffering about the pri- 
mary meaning of the word Barre, 
when the real question concerns 
the secondary and theological im- 
port of its derivation? This isa 
point, as it appears to me, scarcely 
within the cognizance of any other 
authority, than the fair interpreta- 
tion of Scripture statement and 
reasoning. 

It is hardly necessary for me to 
disclaim any disrespectful feeling 
towards the Reviewer. He has 
a right to his own opinion, the 
more complete, inasmuch as he is 
evidently a man who does not 
pin his faith on the verba magistri ; 
but as I rather think that the 
current of general sentiment runs 
strongly against the new system 
of derivation, I feel anxious that 
some intimation of this should 
appear in your pages. His intro- 
ductory remarks are excellent ; 
they are as justly discriminative as 
they are admirably expressed, 
and it were much to be wished 
that points of equal importance 
were always set forth with the 
same happy mixture of firmness 
and liberality. 

Pentonville. J.R. 





ABBE’ DU BOIS, versus CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 
(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN, — Whoever asserts 
and attenipts to prove that the 
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religion of Christ is unable to pro- 
mote the design of its founder, and 
that human prejudice and vice, 
can frustrate the gracious purposes 

of Jehovah, may, without injustice, 

be considered as opposed to Chris- 

tianity. 

The Abbé Du Bois, formerly a 
Romish Missionary in India, in a 
recent publication, has made this 
attempt, by trying to show that 
Christianity can never succeed in 
India, and that it is in vain to em- 
ploy any farther means to intro- 
duce the Christian religion among 
the natives. Bibles he considers 
as by no means calculated to do any 
good, and missionaries, he affirms, 
had much better remain in Europe. 
Such are the sentiments of this 
Roman Catholic priest, and though 
we need not fear that any injury 
will result from his book—either 
to the cause of missions or religion 
in general, yet it may be proper to 
notice it. You have not, indeed, 
considered it as of sufficient impor- 
tance to occupy a niche in your 
reviewing department. Still a few 
remarks, in the form of an Essay, 
may enable some of your readers, 
who have not seen the volume, 
to form an estimate of the objections 
which are now made against evan- 
gelizing India. Some periodicals 
of a certain character have spoken 
of it with approbation, and though 
the religious public pay no defer- 
ence to their authority, it may be 
desirable to expose some of the 
more prominent errors of the book, 
and the miserable and helpless 
state to which the opposers of 
Christian missions must be reduced, - 
before they could welcome a pro- 
duction which, to say the least of 
it, discovers the most unaccount- 
able ignorance of that religion, 
which the writer went from 
Europe to India professedly to 
promulgate. 

As I must necessarily limit my- 
self to some ef his principal reasons 
for concluding that the attempt 
to christianize India is vain, I 
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shall attend tohis sentiments rather 
than his words. 

Not only is the Abbé opposed 
to missions, but he strongly ob- 
jects to the circulation of the word 
of God, and concludes, that it’ is a 
most unlikely thing that the Bible 
will ever be received by the natives 
as a divine revelation. He ob- 
jects, as a chief difficulty, the 
accounts which it contains of the 
offering of different kinds of ani- 
mals in sacrifice. The statement 
of the offerings under the law 
would so shock the nerves of the 
tender-hearted Hindoo, that he 
would instantly throw down the 
book with disgust and horror— 
The slaughter of thousands of ani- 
mals which it mentions as having 
been offered to God at the dedica- 
tion of Solomon’s temple, would 
instantly lead him to view God as 
the abettor of cruelty and sin. 

Need I say any thing to show 
the gross absurdity and childish- 
ness of such a reason, as urged 
against the reception of the Bible. 
I can hardly believe that the wri- 
ter meant what he said. What 
are these prejudices of the Hindoos 
in favour of animal life, compared 
with the prejudices of men in all 
countries in favour of sin? Aye, 
or even of the Hindoos themselves 
in favour of the grossest ob- 
scenities,. and which the Abbé 
himself, in a former work, has de- 
tailed with the most disgusting 
minuteness? Can ‘that word of 
truth, which grappled with and 
triumphantly overcame the most 
inveterate prejudices of Jews and 
Gentiles, though sanctioned by the 
usage of ages, fail before the pre- 
judices of the inhabitants of India. 

Another reason which the Abbé 
states, as rendering the cause of 
Christianity in India hopeless, is, 
that there is not now above one 
third of the number of Christians 
that existed 70 years ago, and that 
the number is daily decreasing. 

It would be no loss to India, or 
to Christianity, if this third also 
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ceased to exist. What kind of 
Christians did the Popish mis- 
sionaries make? The Abbé no- 
where attempts to conceal the fact, 
that many of the Hindoo customs 
were ailopted by the Romish 
jests; in order to meet the pre- 
judices of the people, and so far 
did they go inthis yielding scheme, 
that an order was sent from Rome, 
that those who had gone out to 
India to convert the Hindoos to 
Christianity, must beware lest, com- 
plying too much; the natives should 
convert them to Hihdooism. © 
In fact, the natives who were 
baptized, were not changed even 
in their outward conduct; their 
hearts remained the seats of depra- 
vity, and in many of their gross 
actions there was no difference. 
Who can regret that the number 
of such deluded creatures, or their 
descendants, is decreasing? But 
how petverted must the mind of 
that individual be, who considers 
this as an argument against the 
of Christianity; Chris- 
tianity has nothing to do with it; 
no one who believes the Bible can 
see the smallest similarity between 
the popish converts and those 
spoken of by the apostle Paul— 
** But ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God.”—It is 
an abuse of terms to call that 
Christian which is so plainly 
Antr-Christian, and so directly 
opposed to the pure and uncom- 
ising spirit of our holy reli- 
ion, that I cannot help suspecting 
that the Abbé never knew the 
Christian religion, except through 
the corrupting medium of popish 
delusion and ignorance. “Let 
us also do evil that good may 
come,” appears to have been the 
sentiment which animated all the 
movements of these unhappy men, 
at léast in making peoselytes to 
their religion, by mingling the de- 
filements of heathenism with some 
of the traths of Divine revelation. 


COcrosgn, 


The Abbé, instead of condemn- 
ing the dangerous and destructive 
policy of those missionaries who 
went before him, appears to have 
pursued nearly the same plans. 
He confesses, without a blush, 
that though he adopted many of 
their customs and manners, and 
did all he could to gain them over 
to his religion, he met with no 
success. But what are we to 
think of the man who can gravely 
put this forward as a powerfui ar- 
gument against all attempts to 
evangelize India? Because the 
Abbé Du Bois failed in converting 
Hindoos, though he became half a 
Hindoo himself, therefore all mis- 
sionaries who remain Christians, 
must labour without any hope of 
ever succeeding: such reasons, 
such conclusions, are worse than 
childish ; they exhibit the fea- 
tures of a mind so destitute of 
all correct feeling respecting the 
great design of Christianity, that 
we may reasonably ask what 
motive could induce the Abbé 
Du Bois to leave Europe, and go 
to India to propagate a religion 
which, to say no more of it, is as 
unlike to Christianity as the wor- 
ship of Baal was to the service of 
the God of Israel. 

From what source ¢ould this 
missionary draw his instructions ? 
Surely not from the word of 
God. There is every thing to 
condemn his system in the sacred 
vdlume, and if it wasa crime to 
attempt to mingle Judaism with 
Christianity ; if the sacred threat- 
enings were denounced against 
those teachers who wished to gain 
the Jews by yielding to their pre- 
judices in reference to the Mosaic 
economy, a system established by 
Jehovah himself, but which had 
been abrogated—what must the 
guilt of that man be, who, in order 
to gain thenatives of India toChris- 
tianity, strips it of its purity, takes 
it down from its exalted station, and 
allies it to obscenity, vice, and ig- 
norance. Success! who that loves 
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his God, or his fellow-men, could 
wish success to such a scheme of 
iniquity. Happy is it for India 
that he met with none, and may 
every future missionary who goes 
forth to the heathen with such an 
object in view, meet with the same 
disappointment. 

It appears to me that the Abbé’s 
statement forms a most triumphant 
argument in favour of real Chris- 
tianity. It shows that God will 
never give his sanction to a cor- 
rupted Christianity, which may 
justly be considered as the worst 
of all religions. Our missionaries 
(I speak of all Protestant mis- 
sionaries) go forth to the heathen, 
not to yield to their prejudices, 
but to remove them by the light 
of knowledge ; not to assume 
their manners, but to teach them 
the pure manners of the Bible; 
not to adopt their customs, but to 
direct them to a system of morals 
divinely fitted to guide them in the 
way of righteousness ; not to as- 
sure them of salvation, though 
they remained the slaves of sin 
and the worshippers of false gods, 
but to declare that there was no 
salvation but in Christ; and that 
there was only one God to whom 
divine honours were to be paid, 
and that without holiness no man 
could see his face in peace. Oc~ 
cupying this elevated station, and 
performing this glorious work, 
Christian Missionaries are execu- 
ting the commission of their Divine 
Master, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature; marks of the 
Divine approbation have accom- 
panied their labours, and the 
Gospel has been made, in many 
instances, the power of God and 
the wisdom of God to the salva- 
tion of man. 

But the worst, and in my opi- 
nion the basest, part of his attack 
lies in the assertion that, though 
we hear much of the great success 
of missionaries in India, and of 
the number of their converts 
among the natives, there is ‘no 
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such thing in existence, and that 
all they boast of is only to be 
found on paper. 

The missionaries in India do 
not boast of their success in con- 
verting the natives of India, they 
lament that it has been so small: 
still they have met with partial sne- 
cess, and if those statements which 
are presented frequently to the 
public, and sent out to India are 
false, why have they not been 
contradicted before this time ? 
why has no case been produced to 
show that the public are imposed 
upon in order to support a Utopian 
scheme? There are many, both 
in Asia and in Europe, who, if 
they could only find out one 
falsehood in any of the missionaries’ 
accounts, would trumpet it forth 
to more than one quarter of the 
globe, and justly would a false 
statement deserve to be exposed. 
But it has not been done; men on 
the spot, and individuals who 
have come home to England, 
have abundantly confirmed the 
accounts of missionaries, and no- 
thing has been detected but the 
extreme modesty of these men in 
the reports which they send to 
Europe. 

There is one proof of success 
peculiar to India, and of which 
the Abbé ought not to have been 
ignorant. The Scriptures have 
been translated into different lan- 
guages of that country. Many 
thousand copies have been printed 
and circulated ; and if testimony 
is not believed, the most incredu- 
lous may be convinced by visiting 
the Biblical Library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Earl 
Street, where the Bible may be 
seen in, at least, ten or twelve 
languages of India, actually trans- 
lated by those missionaries who, 
according to this slanderer, have 
been sending home nothing but 
false statements— men who, in- 
stead of seeking their own ease 
and honour, have given up talents, 


and property, and health to pro- 
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mote this noble cause, and who, if 
they had done nothing more than 
accomplish the translation of the 
Scriptures, might well be esteemed 
the benefactors of the human race. 
The names of these men will 
descend to posterity with honour, 
when the poor Abbé, and all the 
opposers of this cause, shall have 
sunk into their merited oblivion. 
The Abbé Du Bois does not 
appear to believe in the necessity 
of the Spirit's influence to give 
success to Christianity. He sees 
no need of a Divine power to 
change the human heart, and we 
are, therefore, not surprised at his 
other statements. — This is the 
rock on which he stumbles.—If 
we view the cause of missions, as 
depending for success on a mere 
statement of pure and exalted 
truths, and conveyed to the minds 
of men merely by human instru- 
mentality, we may indeed despair 
of success in India and in every 
other country. But this is not 
the case with Christians. Every 
one who is a disciple of Christ ac- 
knowledges in his own case, and in 
every other instance, the necessity 
of the Holy Spirit’s agency to en- 
lighten the understanding, to re- 
move prejudice, to subdue oppo- 
sition, and to sanctify the soul 
through the medium of the truth. 
He fully accords with that decla- 
ration of Scripture in reference to 
the success of Christian missions. 
“ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” Taking this view of 
the subject, the friend of Chris- 
tianity looks at the exertions of all 
religious institutions as depend- 
ing for success on the blessing of 
the Most High, and believing the 
Divine promises, he follows, with 
the eye of faith, and the anticipa- 
tion of success, the steps of a faith- 
ful missionary in a heathen land. 
He beholds him going forth, in 
obedience to the command of his 
Divine Master, to preach “the 
unsearchable riches of Christ,” and 


COcroser, 


while the missionary is thus en- 
during the privations of a foreign 
land, and braving the dangers of 
an unhealthy clime, far from the 
circle of endeared connexions, he 
expects all his success from Him 
who hath said, “ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” This is sufficient -for 
him— it bears the stamp of Divine 
Authority ;—he has, in many in- 
stances, experienced the faithful- 
ness of the promise, and if he had 
no other declaration to trust in, 
he would cling to this as a support 
in the greatest difficulties, and as 
an antidote against every fear. 

I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing my hope that though no 
real Protestant can for a moment 
stop in his exertions, on account of 
the statements of the Abbé Du 
Bois, yet that his own communion 
will believe all his assertions, and 
acquiesce in all his reasons, and 
make no farther attempt to convert 
the natives of India. If this good 
is effected, we may be thankful to 
the Abbé for his publication, and 
rejoice that India is likely to be 
freed from the truckling and errors 
of Roman Catholic missionaries. — 
We know that they have done 
injury wherever they have gone, 
and that the immense empire of 
China would probably have been 
open to the labours of Christian 
missionaries in our day, had it 
not been for the conduct of the 
Jesuits. : 

In concluding my remarks I 
may just observe, that Christians 
have every reason to rejoice in 
what has been done by Chris- 
tian missionaries, Western and 
Southern Africa, and the Islands 
of the Southern Ocean, display 
the fruits of missionary labours, 
and seal the works with the divine 
approbation. Let us bear those 
men who are now encountering 
all the dangers and difficulties of 
a foreign land in preaching the 
Gospel, on our affections at the 
throne of grace—let us think more 
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highly of them, as disinterested 
and devoted men, and if Provi- 
dence does not permit us to join 
them in their distant fields of 
labour, let us at least show that 
we take a deep interest in their 
exertions and success, and when 
called upon, esteem it a privilege 
to defend their motives and their 
conduct, while they are seeking 
prudently and zealously to pro- 
mote the divine glory.—I remain, 
yours, &c. 5) Mi. 
September, 1823. 

A HINT’*TO CHURCH MEMBERS, 
GROUNDED ON MATT. xiii. 21. 
“ By and by he is offended.”— 
I see, in these words, a “little 
cloud, the size of a man’s hand :” 
—an ox-eye cloud—a_ brooding 
storm—a tempest—a hurricane— 
a moral tornado! ‘ By and by 
he is offended.” And what then? 
Then. he changes countenance— 
then he frowns—-then his voice 
alters, it becomes harsh—then his 
words differ, become offensive— 
then he absents himself from 
private fellowship-meetings—then 
e withdraws, occasionally, from 
the public means—then from the 
Lees table—then for good and 
all. So much, and more, is con- 
tained in—“ By and by he is of- 
fended.” My soul, depend on 
no present smiles—confide in no 
pone professions, however so- 
emnly averred. Senex. 

W. T. 


Detained 


REPLY TO J. C. ON DISSENTERS’ 

CEMETERIES. 

(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN,—Without further 
agitating the inquiry, whether it is 
desirable to attach cemeteries to 
Dissenters’ places of worship, I 
must beg permission to notice one 
part of J. C.’s paper. In my 
former communication I had said, 
“we do not need the reading of 
the clergy at the grave.” On 
which J, GC, remarks, “ but need it 


or not, we must have it.” As this 
is a point of some importance to 
Dissenters, it deserves something 
more than a hasty assertion. I 
am not aware of any legal obli- 
gation in the case; on the con- 
trary, I believe there is no such 
necessity; but that it is purely 
optional with Dissenters, whether 
they will have the burial service 
read at the interment of their 
friends, or not. This may, per- 
haps, be shortly put to the test. 

I regret that your respectable 
correspondent, J.C. has not made 
any observations on the Marriage 
of Dissenters. This subject is 
now assuming a very serious as- 
pect, and demands the best consi- 
deration from all classes of Dis- 
senters. Jt is hoped some of your 
correspondents will favour us with 
their thoughts on this interesting 


topic. A. B. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH INDE- 
PENDENTS. 

(To the Editors.) 


GenTLEmMEN,—I shall feel obliged 
to any one of yourCorrespondents, 
either on this, or on the other side 
of the Tweed, if he can tell me 
what difference there is between 
the principles of the English and 
Scotch Independents; my atten- 
tion has sometimes been directed 
to the subject, and I was not aware 
that there was any difference in 
doctrine, or in discipline, except 
that in general the Scotch Inde- 
pendents had weekly instead of 
monthly communion. I propose 


~ the query, because I have met with 


some Presbyterians, and others, 
who appear desirous to show that 
there is a considerable difference 
between our Scotch brethren and 
ourselves, and that it would be 
as easy for = and Congre- 
gational Churches to unite, as for 
English and Scotch Independents 
to become one body. 
Yours, &c. 
An INDEPENDENT 1n ENGLAND. 
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Martin Luther on the Bondage 
of the Will; to the Venerable 
Mister Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
1525. Faithfully Translated 
Srom the Original Latin, by 
Edward Thomas Vaughan, M.A. 
With a Preface and Notes. 8vo. 
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Martin Luther on the Bondage of 
the Will. Written in Answer to 
the Diatribe of Erasmus on 
Free-Will. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cole. 8vo. 105.— 
London: Simpkin and Co. 1823. 


THovucu we have been exceed- 
ingly interested by the examina- 
tion of these volumes, it is with 
considerable reluctance that we 
take them in hand officially. It 
is not that we have any doubt on 
the main doctrine, nor that we 
have the smallest hesitation in ex- 
pressing our entire accordance 
with the principles of Luther, but 
we feel that the subject is involved 
in so much difficulty, that we pre- 
fer the plain and authoritative lan- 
guage of inspiration, to the un- 
profitable and unsatisfactory dis- 
criminations of men. The system 
usually distinguished by the name 
of Calvin, appears to us in its 
general outline to coincide more 
nearly with the language and in- 
tention of Scripture, than any 
other set of opinions connected 
with the Christian institute, in- 
asmouch as it takes the sovereignty 
of divine grace as its grand dis- 
tinction. That, in the great work 
of redemption, every thing is of 
God and nothing of man, is among 
‘the plainest dictates of Holy Writ, 
and we are unable to see how this 
leading principle: can be seeure on 
any other hypothesis. Grant us 
but this, and we will not be tena- 
cious of minor points. Lay man 

rostrate before his sovereign and 
isgudge ; strip him, entirely and 


without subterfuge, of every thing 
savouring of inherent power and 
claim, and, though there may be 
some difference in modes of ex- 
pression, we will not anxiously 
contend for these, when the prin- 
ciple is conceded. When the 
Apostle put the decisive question, 
** Who maketh thee to differ?” 
it was nothing less than the com- 
plete annihilation of human agency 
as the turning point in the great 
concern, and the ascription of the 
whole of salvation to the sove- 
reignty and election of God. 

The discussion respecting the 
freedom of the will, appears to 
turn rather on a question of fact 
than on the niceties of theological 
distinction. One appeal to self- 
knowledge, one glance abroad on 
the general aspect of human na- 
ture, might, we should think, suf- 
fice to convince any fair obsérver 
that, call it by what name you 
will, there exists in man, as an 
essential part of his character, a 
perverse and unconquerable en- 
mity against all that is good, a 
spirit of antipathy to the service 
of a holy God, and a consequent 
proneness to the love and pur- 
suit of evil. A passage in Mr. 
Vaughan’s preface, referring to 
this point, strikes us as peculiarly 
forcible. Having cited with ap~ 
probation the objections urged by 
Locke against the common mode 
of stating the general question, 
and rejecting the distinction of the 
school-men between voluntas and 
arbitrium, he goes on as follows. 

** But this false, distinction opens a 
door to the solution of the whole diffi- 
culty. Their improper question has been, 
© Is the will free?’ The proper question 
would be, ‘ Is the und ding free?’ 
that is, has the man’s will all the case 
before it, when he decides upon any 
given question? A blind understandi 
will lead to a false,determination, thoug! 
that determination be made without any 
thing approaching to compulsion, Now 
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this I apprehend to be just the true state 
of the case: the natural man, having his 
understanding darkened, being alienated 
from the life of God, through the igno- 
rance that is in him, because of the 
blindness of his heart ; and being, more- 
over, possessed by the devil, whose ener- 
gizing consists in maintaining and in- 
creasing his blindness; forms his deci- 
sions and determinations upon partial 
and false evidence. The same observa- 
tion extends to the spiritual man, in so 
far as he is not spiritual ; in so far as his 
flesh, through which the devil acts upon 
him, is allowed, in subserviency to the 
great general principle, ‘ God’s glory in 
his real good,” to influence the determi- 
mation of his will. So that it is the 
judgment, perception, or understanding, 
not the will, correctly speaking, which is 
really in bondage; that faculty which 
presents objects to the determining fa- 
culty, presenting them erroneously, either 
by suppressing what ought to be made 
present, or giving a false colour or dis- 
torted appearance to that which is, and 
ought to be, there. This suggestion will 
explain the paradox, that the will is at 
the same time free and not free, in popu- 
lar language : free, inasmuch as from its 
very nature it cannot be compelled ; not 
free inasmuch as it acts in the dark: so 
that it may more fitly be called blind-will, 
than bond-will, which is Luther’s term. 
This suggestion will go further; it will 
explain all mysteries and all paradoxes : 
Paul’s conflict in Romans vii.—Phar .oh’s 
induration—our own daily experience— 
nay, the whole system of God’s govern- 
ment, in ruling, as he does, a world of 
moral beings—flee before it.’’—Vaughan 
—Preface, pp. li, lii. 

In the celebrated contest which 
provoked the, in many respects, 
admirable treatise of which two 
translations now lie before us, 
Erasmus was the first to take 
the field. He was considerably 
Luther's senior, and had obtained, 
deservedly, a high reputation in 
the literary world. His great 
attainments, his classical style, his 
ready wit, and his facility of com- 
position, had raised him to a sort 
of dictature in the republic of 
letters, and in the grand struggle 
of the Reformation, he was ap-« 
pealed to and courted by all par- 
ties. There can be no question 
but that he had rendered, in an 
indirect way, considerable service 
to the cause of the Reformers. 
He had exposed with keen satire, 
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some of the abuses of Popery, and 
his sarcastic vein was well adapted, 
though not to make a permanent 
impression on the public mind, 
yet to loosen the hold which vain 
and empty observances might have 
on the prejudices of the age. But 
when he was pressed to go greater 
lengths, and to share in the glorious 
work of religious disenthralment, 
he recoiled —‘“‘ God,” said he, 
“has not given to every one the 
spirit of martyrdom!” He had 
avowed his warm admiration of 
Luther, and spoken with com- 
mendation of his object and in- 
tentions; but interest was with 
him a too prevalent motive. Pen-« 
sions, gifts, and lavish promises, 
were things too precious to be 
given up for truth, he yielded, in 
evil hour, to the suggestions of 
vanity and selfishness, and sent 
forth his Diatribe on Free-Will. 
It was impossible for Erasmus to 
write on any subject without 
ability, but he proved, in this 
instance, that there was one at 
least on which his utmost efforts 
could only enable him to write 
superficially. He displayed much 
talent and eloquence, he exhibited 
a ready conversance with all the 
common places of the dispute, and 
threw dust in the eyes of his 
readers with great dexterity and 
success ; but he failed in the effort 
to reach the depths of the con- 
troversy. Here Luther was his 
superior; the great reformer had 
studied the Scriptures closely and 
experimentally, and he was a 
master of that masculine and im- 
pressive style of reasoning which, 
neglecting academic forms and 
distinctions, seizes fairly and re- 
solutely on the main strength of 
an argument, and dismisses, with 
slight and sarcastic notice, the 
flimsy array of words and decora- 
tions which disputants by profes« 
sion and diploma are so. apt to 
substitute for — and vigorous 
reasoning. Lu was a great 
clearer-away of rubbish, a for- 
3Y 
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midable demolisher of cobwebs; 
he understood the “ nice fence” 
of the logician as well as his op- 
ponents, but he disdained all mere 
skirmishing in the great battle of 
truth. He was no holiday tilter, 
no arm’s-length swordsman; he 
rushed at once into the heart of 
the conflict, and closed with his 
antagonist for victory or death. 
The volume before us will afford 
an impressive illustration of this 
part of his intellectual and moral 
character, of his profound con- 
tempt for artifice; his devoted 
attachment to truth, and his able 
and determined manner of vindi- 
cating Gospel doctrine. “ Sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity” might 

ve been his motto, for they were 
the leading qualities of his noble 
character, and they are impres- 
sively displayed in his castigation 
of Erasmus. Luther seems to have 
been reluctant to engage in this 
conflict; he appears to have had 
something like an affection for 
Erasmus, and to have cherished 
something of a faint hope that his 
fine powers might at length be 
engaged on the side of truth. 
Stull he was thoroughly aware 
of his want of fixed principle, 
and: his letters to Nicholas Ams- 
dorff show how accurately he had 
estimated his doubtful and arti- 
ficial character. 


** Our king of ambiguity,” he writes, 
*¢ sits upon his ambiguous throne in 
security, and destroys us stupid Chris- 
tians. with a double destruction. First, 
it is his will, and it is a great pleasure to 
him, to offend us by his ambiguous 
Words : and indeed he would not like it, 
if we stupid blocks were not offended. 
And next, when he sees that we are 
offended, and have run against his in- 
sidious figures of speech, and begin to 

laim against him, he then begins to 

amph and rejoice that the desired prey 
has been caught in his snares. For now, 
having found an opportunity of display- 
ings rhetoric, he rushes upon us with 

his powers and all his noise, tearing 
us, flogging us, crucifying us, and send- 
ing. us. farther than hell itself; saying, 
that we have, understood his words 
calumniously, virulently, satanically ; 
{using the worst terms he can find ;) 


whereas, he never meant them to be 
understood. ; 
‘<In the exercise of this wonderful 
tyranny, (and who would think that this 
Madam Ambiguity could make so much 
ado, or ‘could suppose that any one 
would be so great a madman as to have 
so much confidence in a vain figure of 
speech ?) he not only compels us to put 
up with his all-free prerogative of using 
ambiguities, but binds us dowa to the 
necessity of keeping silence. He plainly 
designs all the while, and wishes us to 
be offended, that he, and his herd of 
Epicureans with him, may have a laugh 
at us as fools; but on the other hand, he 
does not like to hear that we are offended, 
lest it should appear that we are true 
Christians. Thus must we suffer wounds 
without number, and yet, not utter a 
groan or a sigh !’’"—Cole, pp. 396, 397. 


These men of ambiguities are 
the pests of the religious world. 
They go about with their specious 
phrases, and their affectation of 
liberality, insinuating their doubts 
and their hesitations, and sug- 
gesting their concessions and com- 
promises, until they make the re- 
ligion of the Gospel, with its un- 
complying doctrines, and its‘awful 
sanctions, like the fairy tent in the 


- Arabian Tales, a thing that can 


stretch wide enough to cover and 
comprehend all varieties of be- 
lievers and-unbelievers, Christian, 
Mahometan, and Pagan. . These 
apostles of latitudinarianism fasten, 
with peculiar eagerness, upon the 
young ; they are large dealers in 
that most miserable of all kinds of 
appeal, the argument ad verecun- 
diam, and as it can only be suc- 
cessful with the inexperienced in 
the ways of sophistry, to them it 
is artfully addressed. Luther was 
just the man for encountering 
hoc genus omne of desperate fal- 
lacies, and he swept them away 
with the besom of sacred and 
scriptural reasoning, to the full ex- 
tent of their occurrence in the 
treatises of Erasmus. He shud- 
dered at the anticipation of the 
mischievous effects which they 
were likely to produce on the 
rising generation. 


*¢ He published ately,” observes 
Luther in the same letter to Amsdorff, 
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‘among his other works, his Carz- 
CHISM, & production evidently of Satanic 
yoo 4: For, with a purpose full of 
craft, he designs to take children and 
youths at the outset, and to infect them 
with his poisons, that they might not 
afterwards be eradicated from them; 
just as he himself, in Italy and at Rome, 
so sucked in his doctrines of sorcerers 
and of devils, that now all remedy is too 
late. But who would bear with this 
method of bringing up children, or the 
weak in faith, which Erasmus proposes 
to us? The tender and unexperienced 
mind is to be formed at first by certain, 
plain, and necessary principles, which it 
may firmly believe. Because, it is neces- 
sary that every one who would learn, 
should believe: for what will he ever 
learn, who either doubts himself, or is 
taught to doubt ? 

** But this newcatechist of ours, aims 

only at rendering his catechumens, and 
the doctrines of “faith, suspicious. For 
at the very outset, laying aside all solid 
foundation, he does nothing but set be- 
fore them those heresies and offences of 
opinions, by which the church has been 
troubled from the beginning. So that in 
fact, he would make it appear, that there 
has been nothing certain in the Christian 
religion. And if an unexperi. ieed mind 
be from the very beginning poisoned by 
principles and questions of this kind, 
what else can it be expected to think of 
or do, but, either to withdraw itself 
secrctly from, or if it dare, to hold the 
Christian religion in utter detestation, as 
a pest to mankind ? 

** He imagines, however, all the while, 
that no one will discover the craft of this 
design. As though we had not in the 
scriptures numberless examples of these 
bug-bears of the devil. It was thus the 
serpent dealt with Eve. He first en- 
tangled her in doubts, and brought her 
to suspect the reality of the precept of 
God concerning the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, and when he had brought 
her to a stand-still of doubt, overthrew 
and destroyed her.-- Unless Erasmus con- 
siders this to be a mere fable also! 

** It is with the same serpent-like 
attack that he creeps upon, and deceives, 
simple «souls; saying — ‘ How is it, 
that there have been so many sects and 
errors in this one true religion, (as it is 
believed to he?) How is it, that there 
have been so many creeds? Why, 
in the Apostles’ Creed, is the Father 
called God, the Son not God, but Lord, 
and the Spirit neither God nor Le rd, 
but Holy?” And so on.—Who I would 
ask troubles unexperienced souls, whom 
he undertakes to instruct, with questions 
like these, but the devil himself ? Who 
would dare to speak thus upon a creed 
of faith, but the very mouth and instru- 
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ment of the deyil ?—Here you have thie 
Plot, tlre Execution, and the catastrophic 
End, of a soul-murdering tragedy !”’— 
pp- 384— 386. 

It must not be forgotten that 
the work of Luther, as now. given’ 
to the reader, comes before him 
with many disadvantages. It was 
written in answer to another work, 
and not one in twenty of those 
who read it in its present shape 
will have seen the Diatribe to 
which it is a reply. Had it been 
a complete and independent trea- 
tise, the different parts would 
have been distributed in regular 
order, and with a just regard to 
their mutual dependence and sup- 
port, whereas, under the circum- 
stances of the case, Luther was 
compelled to follow the lead of 
Erasmus, and to take up argu- 
ments, whether principal or colla~ 
teral, just as he found them, 
Hence there is an apparent want 
of consecutiveness about the work 
which is injurious to its effect, and 
which renders an analysis of its 
contents or even a summary of its 
different heads, an inexpedient 
and unprofitable task. It is the 
more necessary to have the Dia- 
tribe before the reader of the pre- 
sent volume, inasmuch as it would 
clear up some of the difficulties 
which will occasionally prevent 
him from understanding the course 
and bearing of the discussion. 
Enough, indeed, is usually quoted 
to furnish some notion of its ge- 
neral drift, but it frequently oc 
curs that there is a reference to 
some portion of it that does not 
appear. This might have been 


~ remedied by a few extracts in- 


serted as marginal notes. As a 
fgir example of the cogent man- 
ner in which Luther presses his 
adversary, we shall give an ex- 
tract of some length, in preference 
to a number of smaller sections 
which would exhibit him to less 
advantage. 

«¢ Put the question to all the exercisers 


of free-will to a man, and see if you can 
show me one, who can honestly, and 
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from his heart, say of any one of his de- 
voted efforts and ¢ ours,—This 
pleases God! If you can bring forward 
@ single one, I am ready to acknowledge 

~ amyself overthrown, and to cede to you 
the palm. But I know there is not one 
to be found. And if this glory be want- 
ing, so that the conscience dares not 
say, to a certainty, and with confidence, 
this pleases God, it is certain that it does 
not please God. For as a man believes, 
80 it is unto him ; because, he does not, 
to a certainty, believe that he pleases 
God; which, nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary to believe ; for to doubt of the fa- 
vour of God, is the very sin itself of 
unbelief; because, he will have it be- 
lieved with the most assuring faith that 
he is favourable, Therefore I have con- 
vinced them upon the testimony of their 
own conscience, that free-will, being 
* without the glory of God,’ is, with all 
its powers, its devoted strivings and en- 
deavours, perpetually under the guilt of 
the sin of unbelief. 

«« And what will the advocates of free- 
will say to that which follows, ‘ being 
justified freely by his grace?’ ‘What is 
the meaning of the word ‘ freely ?’ 
What is the meaning of ‘ by his grace?’ 
How will merit, and endeavour, accord 
with sep: Koo righteousness? But, 
perhaps, they will here say, that they at- 
tribute to free-will a very little indeed, 
and that which is by no means the 
* merit of worthiness,’ (meritum condig- 
num!) These, however, arc mere empty 

. words; for all that is sought for in the 
defence of Free-will, is to make place 
for merit. This is manifest; for the 
Diatribe has, throughout, argued and 
expostulated thus, 

**«If there be no freedom of will, 
how can there be place for merit? And 
if there be no place for merit, how can 
there be place for reward? To whom 
will the reward be assigned, if justifi- 
cation be without merit ?’ 

** Paul here gives you an answer.— 
That there is no such thing as merit at 
all; but that all who are justified are 
justified ¢ freely ;’ that this is ascribed to 
no one but to the grace of God.—And 
when this righteousness is given, the 
kingdom and life eternal are given with 
it! Where is your endeavouring now ? 
Where is your devoted effurt? Where 
are your works? Where are your 
merits of free-will? Where is the pro- 
fit of them all put together? You can- 
not here make, as a pretence, ‘ obscurity 
and ambiguity :’ the facts and the works 
are most clear and most plain. But be 
it so, that they attribute to free-will a 
very little indeed, yet they teach iss that 
by that very little we can attain unto 
rightcousness and grace. Nor do they 
Solve that question, Why docs God justify 


one and leave another? in any other way, 
than by asserting the freedom of the 
will, and saying, Because, the one endea- 
vours and the other does not; and God re- 
gards the one for his endeavouring, and de- 
spises the other, for his not endeavouring ; 
lest, if he did otherwise, he should appear 
io be unjust. 

** And notwithstanding all their pre- 
tence, both by their tongue and pen, that 
they do not profess to attain unto grace 
by ‘ the merit of worthiness,’ ( meritum 
condignum, ) nor call it the merit of wor- 
thiness, yet they only mock us with a 
term, and hold fast their tenet all the 
while. For what is the amount of their 
pretence that they do not call it ‘ the 
merit of worthiness,’ if nevertheless they 
assign unto it all that belongs to the 
merit of worthiness? saying, that he in 
the sight of God attains unto grace, who 
endeavours, and he who does not endea- 
vour, does not attain unto it? Is this 
not plainly making it to be the merit of 
worthiness? Is it not making God a 
respecter of works, of merits, and of 
persons, to say that one man is devoid of 
grace from his own fault, because he did 
not endeavour after it, but that another, 
because he did endeavour after it, has 
attained unto grace, unto which he would 
not have attained, if he had not endea- 
voured after it? If this be not ‘the 
merit of worthiness,’ then I should like 
to be informed what it is that is called 
* the merit of worthiness.’ 

‘In this way you may play a game of 
mocking upon all words ; and say, it is 
not, indeed, the merit of worthiness, but 
is in effect the same as ‘ the merit of 
worthiness.’ The thorn is not a bad 
tree, but is in effect the same as a bad 
tree! The fig is not a good tree, but is 
in effect the same as a good tree! The 
Diatribe is not, indeed, impious, but 
says and does nothing but what is im- 
pious !—Cole, pp. 336—339. 


There is a short passage at the 
close of one of his major divi- 
sions, which displays the christian 
spirit of Luther in a most favour- 
able light, 


** As to my .always conducting dis- 
cussions with ardour, I acknowledge my 
fault, if it be a fault. nay, I greatly 
glory in this testimony which the world 
bears of me, in the cause of God. and 
may Ged himself confirm the same tes- 
timony in the last day ! Then, who more 
happy than Luther—to be honoured with 
the universal testimony of his age, that 
he did not maintain the cause of truth 
lazily, nor deceitfully, but with a real, 
if not too great, ardour! ‘Then shall I 
be blessedly clear from that word of 
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Jeremiah, ‘ Cursed be he that doeth the 
work of the Lord deceitfully !’ 

*< But, if I seem to be somewhat more 
severe than usual upon your Diatribe— 
pardon me. I do it not from a malig- 
nant heart, but from concern; because 
I know, that by the weight of your name 
you greatly endanger this cause of Christ ; 
though, by your learning, as to real 
effect, you can do nothing at all. And 
who can always so temper his pen as 
never to grow warm? For even you, 
who from a show of moderation grow 
almost cold in this book of yours, not 
unftequently hurl a fiery and gall-dipped 
dart: so much so, that if the reader 
were not very liberal and kind, he could 
not but consider you virulent. But, 
however, this is nothiug to the subject 
point. We must mutually pardon each 
other in these things; for we are but 
men, and there is nothing in us that is 
not touched with human infirmity,’’— 
Cole, pp. 307, 308. 


We cannot, however, thus dis- 
miss Mr. Vaughan’s notes—Mr. 
Cole, it is proper to observe, has 
left Luther to speak entirely for 
himself—since they are, probably, 
some of the most singular produc- 
tions that a pious, accomplished, 
and strong-minded man ever com- 
mitted to the press under the 
sanction of his name. They are 
dogmatical in the extreme ; always 
able, though too frequently sub- 
stituting mere assertion for cool 
and comprehensive reasoning, as 
well as for the fairly interpreted 
language of Scripture. We have 
often been struck with the forcible 
way in which they state the na- 
ture and evidence of Gospel truth, 
but we have as frequently been 
annoyed by the rashness with 
which some of the most myste- 
rious depths of the divine dispen- 
sations are invaded. Mr. Vaughan 
is no trimmer; he is about as 
plain-speaking a gentleman as any 
with whom we have ever held 
critical communion; witness the 
following extracts froma long note, 
which has for its object to prove, 
that God is the author of sin, and 
Satan his “ agent and minister” in 
producing it. 

‘** Luther’s account of ‘ hardening’ 
is, 1. God actuates the wicked as well as 
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the rest of his creatures, according to 
their nature. 2, Satan is in them unre- 
sisted and undisturlied. 3. They can 
only will evil. 4. God thwarts them by 
word, or deed, or both. All this is cor- 
rect, but it is not the whole of the mat- 
ter; neither does he put the several parts 
of the machinery together, cleverly ; 
neither does he show an end. All these 
things are of God, through God, and to 
God. (Rom. xi. 36.) The natural man 
has been brought into the state in which 
he is, of, through, and to him. 

*¢ God’s hardening, therefore, I define 
generally to be, that special operation of 
God upon the reprobate soul, by which, 
through the agency of Satan, (whose 
Lord and rider he is), combined with his 
own outward dispensations of word and 
work, he shuts and ‘seals it up in 
its own native blindness, aversion, 
and enmity towards himself.""—Vaughan, 
pp. 273, 275, 


Mr. Vaughan is a mortal enemy 
to a general tender of the Gospel 
to man as a lost and perishing 
creature. 


‘* The express’), ‘offers of grace,’ 
is exceptionable, a3 implying freeness of 
choice ; in direct : 1.trariety to Luther’s 
position and arguments. The truth is, 
that, whilst he abhorred free choice, he 
liked free offers. 1 could have been glad 
if he had expressed his meaning more 
definitely, which is little else than ‘ the 
promises of God received in such wise, 
as they be generally set forth to us in holy 
Scripture ;’ that is, received ‘ as pro- 
mises of free favour made to persons of 
acertain character ; and not to indivi- 
duals, as such! What but these are the 
very and legitimate stay of God’s eter- 
nally foreknown, elect, predestinated, 
and now quickened child, in the day of 
his tearing and smiting? Is he to hear 
a voice, or sce a vision, or receive some 
providential token, personal to himself ; 
before he presumes to call upon the 
name of the Lord? Are not these, 
* Ho, every one that thirsteth ;’'—‘ To 
“this man will I look ;’ ‘ Come unto me, 
all ye that travail and are heavy laden ;’ 
¢ The same Lord over all is rich unto all 
that call upon Him’’—his warrant for 
drawing near, and his first words of con- 
solation? But these, at last, are not 
* offers’ of grace; by which God throws 
himself, as it were, at the knees and feet 
of his creatures—subjecting himself toa 
refusal ; nay, with full assurance that he 
must receive one, except he superadd a 
special and distinct impulse of his own 
to secure acceptance—but testimonies of 
his own mouth, and hand, and ordinances, 
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borne to those souls which he, in his 
own good time, has made ready to wel- 
come them ; that he will bind up, and 
heal, and own, these poor destitutes, 
amidst the gathered remnant of his heri- 
tage.”’—Vaughan, pp. 172, 173. 

Jam satis! Mr. Vaughan does 
not condescend to argue, and we 
have little inclination to reason with 
mere dogmatists ; we shall there- 
fore turn to a few passages of a 
different stamp. When Mr. V. 
can persuade himself to keep clear 
of these hazardous jspeculations, 
and to confine himself to the points 
in diseussion between the Pela- 
gian, and the advocate _of the doc- 
trines of grace, he is, frequently, 
successful in putting an argument 
into a very brief and striking 
form. 

‘* The Pelagians spoke’ more wisely 
than many who oppose them. They 
maintained ‘ the integrity of free will ;’ 
an absolute power of willing good. 
Free will is free will ; and, if there be any 
thing of it in man, there is the whole of 
it.”—Vaughan, p. 157. 

In reference to the explanation, 
which refers the divine preference, 
as given to Jacob rather than Esau, 
to “temporal servitude,” Mr, 
Vaughan pointedly asks, 


*€ What is, in fact, gained by this dis- 
tinction? ‘The principle is the same; 
* God of his sovereign will putting a 
difference.’—Just so it is, with respect 
to national and personal election. Yet 
some seem to think, that they have 
hooked a great fish, in discovering, that 
Great Britain may have been elected to 
hear the Gospel without any of her chil- 
dren having been elected to receive it!’’ 
—Vaughan, p. 301. 


We are unwilling to pronounce 
judgment between the two trans- 
lations; they are both good, and 
their general agreement is a gua- 
rantee of their fidelity. But we 
certainly consider many of Mr. 
Vaughan’s notes subject to consi- 
derable exception, as broaching 
ertors, from which the other vo- 
lume is free. 
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. LOcroner, 


Memoirs of Rev. John Blackader ; 
compiled chiefly from unpub- 
lished Manuscripts, and Me- 
moirs of his Life and Ministry. 
Written by Himself, while pri- 
soner in the Bass; with an Ap- 


pendix, &c. &c. By Andrew 
Crichton. 12mo. price 8s.— 
Edinburgh, 1823. 


Wui ze the pens of a M’Crie and 
a Cook, have so nobly recorded the 
doings and the sufferings of the 
great Champions of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, and the rise and 
progress of their glorious cause, 
we are persuaded that many have 
risen from the perusal of these 
glowing pages with a feeling of 
deep regret, that so little is known 
of the minor coadjutors in that 
struggle for the best and dearest 
interests of mankind ‘Their names 
are, indeed, to be found on the 
leaf of the Ecclesiastical Annalist, 
and their deaths may there also 
be noticed—but the sorrowings 
and triumphings of iheir souls, as 
the banner of the covenant was 
beat down or sustained amid the 
dubious conflict—their perils by 
land and by sea, amid friends and 
foes—their out-breakings of faith 
and hope—their strong cries and 
tears—and all the traces of huma- 
nity in which we can so well sym- 
pathize, have long since passed 
away from the tablet of mortal 
memory, and dwell only in the 
vague tradition where forms and 
voices are daily growing more dim 
and undefined. Yet where shall 
we look for nobler examples of in- 
trepid courage, exalted sentiment, 
unshaken constancy, undying faith 
—than in those men who pur- 
chased by their blood the liberty 
and faith of their descendants ; 
and who will not join us in desiring 
to see their monuments reared 
broad and high, as beacons to 
guide and animate posterity to the 
latest ages? Sentiments such as 


these, we doubt not, actuated the 
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compiler of the present memoirs; 


and we are glad to perceive that 
his researches have been so suc- 
cessfully directed towards rescuing 
the memory of an eminent cove- 
nanter from unmerited oblivion. 
We have read the present little 
volume with deep interest, and 
we hasten to-introduce the amiable 
subject thereof to our readers. 
Mr. Blackader was born in De- 
cember, 1615; it was one of his 
slightest honours to be descended 
from an ancient Border family of 
considerable importance in the 
early periods of Scottish History. 
Of his childhood little is known; 
but he studied at Glasgow under 
Principal Strang, his maternal 
uncle. Of this Professor, and the 
education his nephew would re- 
ceive under him, Mr. Crichton 


gives the following account. 


‘© At the time of Mr. Blackader’s 
studies, polemical divinity was in high 
repute. It was customary to dispute 


’ theses, and argue controverted doctrines ; 


a practice which gave the students great 
fluency and accuracy of speech ; and it 
is, perhaps, owing to these early habits, 
that when driven to worship on the 
mountains, they delivered the oracles of 
truth with such effect, and often with 
little premeditation. These .exercises 
occasioned them to unfold their intel-" 


‘lectual treasures, to call forth into acti- 


vity, and make an appropriate use of 
their knowledge. The hopes of. the 
church were under the yoke of prelacy, 
were nurtured with the most jealous 
precautions against unsound doctrine. 
They were taught to defend, at all 
points, the Calvinistic tenets, to repel, 
with triumphant arguments, the con- 
tinental heresies. For the field of contro- 
versy, the young theologian was trained 
to yield his weapons with skill and vigour. 
He had to enter the lists, sometimes 

inst Arminians -and the Belgium 
schismatics, or against Bellarmine, the 
sturdy and far-famed champion of po- 
pery. At these exhibitions, Principal 
Strang always gave his attendance. He 
would frequently descend into the arena to 
take a leading share in the debate, or 
renew the conibat by supporting the 
orthodox opinion against a stronger ad- 
versary. For this task he was particu- 
larly well qualified. He had gained an 
early celebrity for logical, talents, having 
signalised himself while a student at St. 
Andrew’s, in a public disputation held 
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before King James 6th, when he visited 
that University, in 1617. He had, in 
his youth, a natural diffidence, which en- 
hanced all his accomplishments; and on 
the above occasion, the palm of victory 
was awarded to him in the royal pre- 
sence, by the unanimous. voice of the 
spectators, at a loss whether most to 
admire his ingenuous modesty, or his 
profound scholarship.” 


Under such auspices, Mr. Black- 
ader completed his divinity studies; 
but the reign of Episcopacy pre- 
vented him from exercising his 
functions as a Presbyterian mi- 
nister, for many years. The Act 
of the Estates, in 1641, approved 
of and ratified by the late king, 
restored to Scotland her popular 
forms of church government, and 
in 1652, Mr. Blackader received 
a call to the parish of Troqueer, 
in Galloway, where he immedi- 
ately commenced a rigid inspec- 
tion of his parish, reforming with 
great success the evils which he 
found existing both in the church 
and among his parishioners. 


“In addition to the duties of preach- 
ing, visiting, and catechising, he insti- 
tuted societies or meetings for family 
prayer and Christian fellowship; that he 
might not grudge, or excite jealousies on 
this account, he previously made known 
his resolution, and intimated publicly to 
the congregation, ‘ that he would seques- 
tratea day, ilk fortnight, for communion 
and conference together, anent their spi- 
ritual case, and for initiating them in the 
exercise of prayer.’ At these confe- 
rences he chose to preside himself, 
thinking his attendance necessary, at 
least until they should be bred to manage 
that duty aright, and with that decorum 
and godly prudence which the solemnity 
required. 

« These pious exertions had the hap- 
piest effect on the morals of the-parish. 
Scarcely two years had elapsed, when a 
visible reformation was accomplished in 
the suppression of vicc and dissemination 
of religious knowledge. Household 
prayer, formerly little in use, beeame 
familiar and easy, even to those who, 
by their own confession, had been 
strangers to it.”” 


The Restoration soon put a stop 
to the pious labours of Mr. Black- 
ader, and his presbyterian brethren. 
The perfidious Charles was not 
long in breaking that faith, which 
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in the days of his distress he had 
so often pledged to his Scottish 
friends. With his dissolute court, 
the tide of corruption was intro- 
duced into the land; religion and 
its friends became the theme of 
ridicule to the great, and of indif- 
ference to the poor, and where the 
force of example succeeded not in 
overturning the house of the 
podly, that of arms was frequent- 
y more effectual. The body of 
the people beheld the restoration 
of prelacy with deep but silent 
grief; while their ministers testified 
against the coming heresy with a 
zeal not unfrequently bordering 
upon rashness. Among these, 
none conducted themselves with 
greater firmness and _intrepidity 
than the minister of Troqueer. 
Our limits will not permit us to 
detail the successive steps by 
which he and many others were 
driven from their pulpits. On the 
last Sabbath of October, 1662, 
Mr. Blackader preached his fare- 
well sermon. 

‘* This was a day of anxious expec- 
tation throughout the country, and made 
an impression on the minds of those who 
witnessed it never to be forgotten. Above 
three hundred and fifty parish churches 
were shut up ; a desolation which chiefly 
overspread the west and the south, and 
converted the most religions portion of 
the kingdom into a moral wilderness.” 

The sermon was interrupted by 
the arrival of a military party from 
Dumfries, who took down the 
names of all present from the ad- 
joining parishes ; “‘ as the law had 
affixed a penalty of twenty shil- 
lings Scots on every person absent 
from his ownchurch.” Mr. Black- 
ader, upon the appearance of the 
soldiers, retired into his manse, 
but when they were gone he came 
out, and finished his discourse. 
On the next Saturday he retired 
to Glencairn. 

In his retirement, Mr. Blackader 
continued to visit, catechize, and 
exhort numbers in the adjoining 
districts, and that atthe imminent 
risk of his life, from the violence 
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of the military detachments sta- 
tioned in the country. His zeal 
procured his denouncement in the 
Scots Conventicle Act, and on the 
25th January, 1666, letters of 
council were directed against him, 
and some of his confederates, “for 
presuming to preach, pray, bap- 
tize, and perform other acts of the 
ministerial function.” Sir James 
Turner intended to put the war- 
rant in force against him, but he 
narrowly escaped falling into 
their hands, at this time, by a 
timely flight to Edinburgh, while 
his family was dispersed over the 
country, by the relentless malice 
of his enemies. 

The defeat at the Pentland hills, 
reduced the Presbyterians to still 
greater straits; but under the 
succeeding milder administration 
of Tweeddale, and Sir R. Murray, 
they enjoyed some liberty, which 
Mr. Blackader improved, by en- 
gaging in a pretty extensive course 
of itinerant preaching. The field- 
meetings, however, excited the 
suspicions of the jealous govern- 
ment, who, in attempting to dis- 
perse them by the military, were 
frequently resisted by the congre- 
gations, who brought arms along 
with them to the place of worship, 
in order to repel any attacks that 
might be made upon them, while 
engaged in their religious services, 
On the 18th of June, 1670, Mr. 
Blackader ventured, at the entrea- 
ties of several gentlemen, to preach 
to a numerous armed conventicle, 
near Dunfermline, and several 
meetings of a similar kind took 
place throughout the kingdom, so 
that it was calculated that above 
sixteen thousand people were hear- 
ing field sermons in one day. 

The bloody Lauderdale, enraged 
at these proceedings, had recourse 
to the most violent measures 
against the field-preachers, but in 
vain. 


*< The concourse of hearers became im- 
mense, when they could reckon with cer - 
tainty on the means of protection ; parish 
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churches were much deserted, and stood 
vacant for many . Several cnrates 
abandoned their charge to join the field 
preachers, and after a formal recantation 
of their errors, were admitted as bre- 
thren. It is not to be supposed that in 
an assemblage of many thousands, every 
individual was actuated solely by a pure 
and exclusive devotion. Some had ac- 
quired, from long habit, a predilection 
for conventicles ; others frequented them 
to shew their aversion at Episcopacy. 
Curiosity, the love of adventure, or the 
desire of retaliation, might intermingle 
with their better feelings. There were 
claims to attract a lively imagination in 
the wild and stupendous scenery of the 
laces where they often met; and, per- 


haps, the bold and romantic might find 


a congenial ‘enterprise in having the dan- 
gers of a Sabbath journey ; but, in ge- 
neral, they were attended from an ardent 
and sincere wish to hear the words of 
eternal life, and to have the liberty of 
worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience ; and it is 
undeniable, that they were accompanied 
with remarkable success, and many extra- 
ordinary conversions, especially at com- 
munions, which now (1677) began to 
be celebrated in the open fields.” 


Mr. Blackader, though worn 
out by exertion in the cause, was 
indefatigable in his attendance at 
these meetings. Though out- 
lawed, and a thousand merks of- 
fered for his apprehension, he 
seldom hesitated to appear in his 
ministerial capacities, whenever 
an opportunity was afforded him. 
Of his situation and conduct on 
these occasions, Mr. Crichton 
gives several interesting details, 
and we regret that our limits will 
not permit us to dwell upon them. 


« The last of his public labours were 
in East Lothian, about ten days before 
he was apprehended. He preached ona 
hill over against the Bass, and prayed 
for the prisoners. He had an invitation 
to Teiviotdale the following Sabbath, but 
was seized in his house at Edinburgh, 
the week previous.” 


Being brought before the coun- 
cil, he maintained a bold confes- 
sion, and was sentenced to be 
confined with the covenanting 
prisoners on the Bass, to the go- 
vernor of which he was delivered 
on the 7th of April, 1681. 

Cone. Mac, No. 70. 





It would have.afforded us much 
pleasure to have here gratified our 
readers with Mr. Crichton’s admi- 
rable description of this stupendous 
rock, in the mouth of the Firth of 
Forth, which for many years was 
used as a place of confinement for 
persons suspected of disaffection 
towards Government; but we 
must hasten to the closing scene 
of Mr. Blackader’s earthly career, 
After an imprisonment of four 
years, his constitution sunk under 
the privations he was exposed to. 
Repeated applications had been 
made to the privy council, for li- 
berty to remove him tosome place 
where he might enjoy a change of 
air, and the assistance of his fa- 
mily and physicians; but ere the 
objections which had been raised 
to this request were obviated, the 
subject thereof had exchanged his 
scene of suffering for the joys of 
heaven, ‘* He died on the Bass, 
having nearly completed his se- 
ventieth year, and was buried in 
the church-yard of North Berwick, 
where a handsome tomb-stone still 
marks the grave of the Martyr.” 

Such is a brief outline of this 
amiable man’s career. The anec- 
dotes of Scottish covenanting with 
which this little volume abounds, 
are extremely interesting. The 
style is neat and perspicuous ; 
and we should be glad to see Mr. 
Crichton employ himself on' the 
biography of some leading co- 
venanter, with whom we are yet 
but imperfectly acquainted, 

A specimen of Mr. Blackader’s 
preaching, with some etymologi 


“and historical notes on the 


are contained in the Appendix, 
We are also presented with a view 
of the Bass-rock, from a drawing 
made in 1697, as a frontispiece, 
which, unless our memory greatly 
deceives -us, conveys no ate 
idea, either of what must have 
been the former, or is the present 
appearance of that stupendous 
umn, 
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Sermons by Ministers of the Con- 
regational Union of Scotland. 

8v0. 7s. 6d.—Glasgow, 1823. 
Tuis is an interesting book to read, 
and a valuable one to possess, but 
itis an embarrassing subject for a 
reviewer. Here is a collection of 
fifteen sermons, by as many dif- 
ferent ministers, and of these com- 
positions, some are admirable, 
while those which are lower on 
the scale of literary excellence, are 
highly meritorious in design and 
execution, The task of awarding 
the different degrees of praise is, 
however, at once too difficult, and 
of too much delicacy for us to 
undertake, and we shall decline 
any other than a general and strong 
recommendation, in addition toa 
list of texts and subjects, and to 
an extract or two as illustrations 
of the way in which they are dis- 
cussed. 

1. Ou the Blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit, Matthew xii. 
31,32; by John Aikman, Edin- 
bargh —2. The Character of the 
Redeemer, and the Blessings he 
bestows, Gen. xlviii. 16 ; by Alex- 
ander-Ewing, A. M. Thurso.—3. 
The Sympathy of Christ, Heb, 
ii. 18; by Greville Ewing, Glas- 
gow.—4, The Millennial Reign of 
Christ and his Saints, Rev. xx. 
4, 5,6; by Joseph Gibb, Banff.— 
5. The Presence of God in the 
Churches of his. Saints, Habak. 
ii. 20; by Archibald Jack, A. M. 
Whitehaven.—6. On the Prospect 
of Heaven, Dan, xii. 13; by A. 
W.. Knowles, Linlithgow.—7. ‘On 
the Character of the Apostle Paul, 

ix, 15 by William Lothian, 

st. Andrews.— 8. On the Attri- 

butes of Acceptable Worship, Rom. 
xii, J ; by Neil Macneil, Elgin.— 
). The Nature and Necessity of a 
Good Conscience, 1 Pet. iii. 16; 
by..John Munro, Knockando,— 
10. Oa, the Love of Christ, Eph. 
iii. 19; by William. Orme, Perth. 
—i1.. On Sanctification, John 
xvii. 17 ; by George Payne, A.M. 
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Edinburgh.—12. The Brazen Ser- 
pent a Type of Christ, Num. xxi, 
8,9; Johniii. 14, 15; by James 
Robertson, Crichie.—13. The Na- 
ture and Causes of Offences ; and 
the way to avoid, and improve, 
and remove them, Matt. xviii. 7 ; 
by George Robertson, Kirkwall. 
—14. On the Way to Heaven, 
Isaiah xxxv. 7—10; by David 
Russell, Dundee.—15. On Love 
to Christ, Luke xiv. 25, 26; by 
Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. Glasgow. 
This enumeration will show that 
the subjects are well selected’; the 
following examples will prove that 
they are not less ably treated. 


‘Ist. We cannot fully comprehend 
the extent of the sacrifice made by our 
Lord, in his temporary relinquishment 
of the heavenly state, for an abode in 
this world of evil and wretchedness. To 
one of the glorious spirits which sur- 
round the throne of the Highest, it 
would be an inconceivable trial to be 
sent to occupy, in a visible form, a place 
in such a world as ours. To leave the 
bright manifestations of infinite light 
and purity, for a state in which clouds, 
and darkaess, and sin prevail,—to give 
up the fruits of paradise, for ‘ the grapes 
of Sodom, and the clusters of Gomorrah,” 
—to forsake the converse of blessed 
spirits, ‘in order to endure ‘ the filthy 
conversation of the wicked,’—would be, 
even to a limited holy creature, a service 
of inconceivable pain and trial. - What, 
then, must it have been to the Redeemer, 
who was richer than the richest, for our 
sakes to become poor! What must it 
have been for him to lay aside the form 


of.God, and to assume the form of a . 


slave ? To divest himself of * the glory 
which he had with the Father, before 
the world was ;” and to appear ‘ without 
form and comliness’ among men ? Who 
can tell what these things mean ? 

*« Were heaven considered merely as 
a place of happiness and grandeur, and 
this world regarded‘ only as a scene of 
inferior bliss, but not less the abode of 
God ; the force of these representations 
would be greatly diminished. Apart 
from sin, no spot of the universe ean be 
regarded as cast out from its Author; 
and no situation, perhaps, should be 
considered as degradation. But, as 
heaven is the ‘ beauty of holiness,’ into 
which nothing that defileth or worketh 
iniquity can enter; and, as the earth 
has long béen ‘ the habitation of devils, 
and the hold of every foul spirit, anda 
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cage of every unclean and hateful bird ;’ 
a departure from the one to occupy the 
other, must have been a sacrifice, the 
| gprs of which is not to be estimated. 
t should be remembered too, ‘that the 
Redeemer’s perceptions of excellence and 
of evil, were infinitely stronger than we 
can form an idea of. In heaven, he 
beheld the reign of love,—pure, perfect, 
and ever flowing! On earth, he wit- 
nessed the empire of hatred and malevo- 
lence, ever active and deadly. In heaven, 
all was calmness, enjoyment, and har- 
mony! On earth, discord, turbulence, 
and cunfusion. Every creature he left, 
was worthy of his highest complacency : 
every soul to which he came, only fitted 
to excite loathing and abhorrence. 
Above, God was in every heart, and his 
plory in every eye ; beneath, he found all 

earts estranged, and every eye averted 
from him. The perfection and infinite 
purity of his own nature, must have 
rendered association with sinners, and 
the endurance of their contradiction, 
inconceivably painful. What was it, 
then, which prompted to such a sacri- 
fice, and sustained in the making of it ? 
Love ; botindless and incomprehensible 
love. Regardless of loss, and superior 
to shame, it flew to the relief of wretch- 
edness and guilt.”-—Orme, pp. 289—292. 


** There is no doubt that the Apostles 
were qualified, in a miraculous manner, 
for the work in which they were em- 
ployed ; but the qualifications thus com- 
municated, were chiefly of an intellectual 
kind. In addition to these, they needed 
such moral qualifications, as have just 
been referred to ; and it does not appear 
that these were imparted, unless the case 
of Paul be considered an exception, by 
supernatural means. The personal sanc- 
tification of the Apostles, was effected 
in the same manner with that of the peo- 
ple of God in general ; and since high 
attainments in personal holiness, would 
more eminently fit them for the labours 
and toils to which they were about to be 
called, our Lord prayed for them in the 
words of the text, ‘ Sanctify them through 
thy truth.’ 

«¢ And eminent personal religion is as 
necessary, in this point of view, in the 
present day, as it was in the times of the 
Apostles. It will be generally found, 
that the most huly man, is the most wse- 
fat man,—that the individual who has 
made the createst progress in knowledge, 
and faith, and conformity to the image 
of God, all other circumstances being 
equal, will labour most effectively in 
promoting the extension of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom. At all events, it is per- 
feetly certain, that eminent personal 
piety cannot but prove, as indeed it al- 
ways does, a powerful auxiliary to any 
person ia bis efforts to reclaim his fel- 
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low-creatures from the paths of darkness, 
folly, and vice. Is it, then, our desire, 
to prove signal blessings in the various 
stations in which divine Providence has 
placed us? We leara, from the lan- 
guage and conduct of our blessed Lord, 
that we must desire increasing sanctifica- 
tion. Growing holiness precedes, and is 
essential to, growing usefulness ; which 
depends, perhaps in all cases, more par- 
ticularly upon the qualities of the heart, 
than those of the head. A clear and per- 
spicacious judgment, a bright and pierc- 
ing intellect, au understanding capable of 
embracing almost every subject, in its 
wide and capacions grasp, is a blessing of 
no ordinary magnitude; but a heart, 
purified from irregular, and debasing, 
and unholy desires,—a heart, expanded 
by divine truth, and glowing with the 
love of God,—a heart, in which the altar 
of self-devotion has been overthrown, 
and the fire of holy consecration to God 
kindled by the Spirit of Jehovah, is a 
blessing whose magnitude is still: fm= 
mensely superior. ‘The light of intellect 
is far less valuable, and truly beautiful, 
than the light of Soest purity ; and it is 
only when the fires of the former are 
directed and governed by the latter, that 
they bring either good to man, or glory 
to God.”’— Payne, pp. 324—326. 


‘*O my friends ! what a vast difference 
there is between the case of a man on 
land, fancying himself on the mighty 
waters, in danger, and about to sink—+ 
still he is on land, and he kuows and 
feels himself safe—and that of a mania 
the circumstances of Peter, actually in 
the midst of the boisterous storm, on the 
surface of the chafed and roaring surgé, 
and feeling the cold wave yielding ‘be+ 
neath him! Then he is in earnest, 
What was before fancy and supposition, 
is now felt reality. ‘Then his cry is, 
* Lord save me,—I perish !’—What ‘a 
vast difference there is between a maa 
talking of another under sentence, of 
death, and being under sentence of death 
himself! .Ja the former case, the situa- 
tion of the’ poor unhappy criminal dra 
forth the expressious of sympathy 
concern, ‘* What a melancholy state 


the man 
himself! how shocking te his friends 
how precious would a pardon be to him'!* 
But such remarks, thongh made with 
feelings of the most sincere compassion, 
are no sooner uttered, than they are 
gotten. He who makes them, has 
own affairs to mind ; he cannot help ‘the 
man ; and thiags must take their course. 
He is himself at large; he feels ‘his 
liberty and, safety: the case, is not, his 
own; it does not come home. to him. 
But let him be placed himself.in the very 
situation ;-immured in the dark 
grated cell ;—loaded with irens;--count- 
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ing overt the hours of his destined time; 
—each hour that strikes, a certain de- 
duction from a limited and determined 
number ;—every minute bringing him 
nearer to a painful and ignominious end, 
and to the bar of an God, and a 
dreadful eternity ;—let the hour 
arrive ;—let his ear, in the stillness of 
the morning, catch the sounds of the 
scaffold and gibbet erecting for him ;~— 
let him hear the buzz of the gathering 
crowd withont ;--let the clock strike his 
last warning of the progress of time ;-- 
let his arms be pinioned and his dress 
adjusted for death .—-then let faccs enter 
his cell with an unwonted expression ; — 
let his bewildered eye catch a glance of 
the packet with the red seal ;—let him 
learn that a pardon has, at that critical 
moment, been just received for him! 
O my brethren, how different are his 
i now! What before he but 





a ———————————————————————————————— 





COctoner, 
half attempted to conceive of for another, 
he now feels for himself :—and of his 
feelings, experience alone can give the 
conception.”’-- Wardlaw, pp. 550, 551. 


If any inducement were want- 
ing, beyond that which is to be 
found in the intrinsic excellence of 
its contents, to the purchase of this 
cheap and well printed volume, it 
would be supplied by the motives 
of its publication. The profits of 
its sale are to be appropriated in 
aid of “ the Benevolent Fund for 
the relief of the Widows and Chil- 
dren of the Ministers connected 
with the Congregational Union of 
Scotland.” 
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Lalimer’s Sermons. 
(Concluded from 497.) 


Waite engaged in an active dis- 
of the duties of a pastor 
and preacher, Latimer’s bold and 
conscientious “ conduct in pro- 
ing the true gospel of Christ, 
Preaghs on him, in the year 1535, 
the envy, malice, and persecution 
of all the country priests in his 
neighbourhood.” Some of these 
were men of note, and they suc- 
ceeded in procuring a citation, 
summoning him to appear before 
the consistorial court in London. 
Latimer, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, and “ grievously troubled 
with the colic and stone,” appeared 
on the appointed day, and certain 
articles were any to him for 
signature. These he peremptoril 
rejected, and after a peeaietian of 
hearings, being tired out with 
“ attending and refusing,” he seems 
to have -applied to the king’s 
favourites, Butts and Lord 
Cromwell, who put an effectual 
stop to the tion, by pro- 
euring for him a nomination to 
the bishopric of Worcester. 





In 1536 Latimer was appointed 
to preach before the Convocation 
which agreed on articles of refor- 
mation, and he thundered in his 
usual intrepid style inst the 
corruptions of Rome and the vices 
of the clergy. This sermon was 
preached in Latin, but a spirited 
translation appears in the first of 
the volumes before us. 


‘« What a thing was that, that once 
every hundred yeers was brought forth 
in Rome by the children of this world, 
and with how much policy it was made, 
ye heard at Paul’s Cross in the beginning 
of last Parliament. How some brought 
forth canonizations, some expectations, 
some pluralities and unions, some tot- 
quots,* and dispensations, some pardons, 
and those of wonderful variety; some 
stationaries, some jubilaries, some pocu- 
laries for drinkers, some manuaries for 
handlers of relicks, some pedaries for 
pilgrims, some oscularies, for kissers ; 
some,of them ingendered one, some other 
such features, and every one in that he 
was delivered of, was excellent, politic, 
wise; yea so wise, that with their wis- 





* This word is compounded of the 
two Latin adjectives, tot, so many, and 
quot, how many ; and may be supposed 
here to mean, the many ways and artifices 
the Priests of this age had of getting 


money by imposing on the people. 
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a they had almost made all the world 


3. 
** But yet they that begot and brought 
forth that our old antient Purgatory 
pick-purse, that was swaged and cowled 
with a Franciscan’s cowl, put upon a 
dead man’s back, to the fourth part of 
his sins, that, that was utterly to be 
spoiled, and of none other, but of our 
most prudent Lord the Pope, and of him 
as oft as him listed: that satisfactory, 
that missal, that scalary : they I say, that 
were the wise fathers, and genitors of 
this purgatory, were, in my mind, the 
wisest of all their generation, and so far 
pass the children of light, and also the 
rest of their company, that they both are 
but fools, if ye compare them with these. 
It was a. pleasant fiction, and from the 
beginning so profitable to the feigners of 
it, that almost, I dare boldly say, there 
hath been no Emperor, that hath gotten 
more by taxes and tallages, of them that 
were alive, than these the very right and 
begotten sons of the world, got by dead 
men's tributes and gifts.”—pp. 30, 31. 


The following anecdote is finely 
characteristic of the individual. 


*« He sought all opportunities to re- 
prove vice, in every one, even in kings, 
as appears from the following story. It 
was the custom in those days, about new 
_ tide, for each Bishop to make the 

ing a handsome present of a purse of 

ld, some more and some less, accord- 
ing to their desires of preferment; but 
honest Latimer being to make his pre- 
sent, instead of gold, presented King 
Henry with a New Testament, neatly 
bound and gilt, with a leaf turned down, 
in the most conspicuous manner, point- 
ing to these words. ‘ Whorewongers 
and adulterers God will judge.’ ”’—p. 
xxxvii. 

In 1538 the Bible was pub- 
lished in English, by royal au- 
thority, and about the same time, 
occurred an event in which we 
are afraid that Latimer had too 
decided a share. 
the friar, was burnt in Smithfield 
for denying the king’s supremacy, 
the, bishop, who had been pre- 
viously busy in urging him to re- 
cantation, preached the usual ser- 
mon before the condemned heretic. 
Latimer was a forward champion 
of that absurd tenet, and we fear 
that he still retained so much of 
the taint of Rome, as to consider 
the stake as an approved nostrum 


When Forrest, ° 
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for the cure of heresy. In all the 
measures adopted by Cranmer and 
Cromwell, for the furtherance of 
the Reformation, he joined with 
hand and heart, and, in 1539, as 
Lent preacher before the king, 
distinguished himself by the fear. 
lessness of his rebukes and cen- 
sures. Accused of seditious ex- 
pressions by the malignant Bishop 
of Winchester, and questioned by 
Henry himself, he made the fol- 
lowing manly and successful de- 
fence. 

*‘ I never thought myself, great Sir, 
worthy, nor did I ever sue to preach 
before your Grace ; but I was called to 
it, and would be willing, if you mislike 
me, to give place to my betters; for I 
grant there be a great many more worthy 
of the room than lam. And if it be 
your Grace’s pleasure to allow them for 
preachers, I could be content to hear 
their books after them. But if your 
Grace allow me for a preacher, I would 
desire you to give me leave to discharge 
my conscience, and to frame my doctrine 
according to my audience. I had beena 
very dolt indeed, to have preached so at 
the borders of your realm, as I preach 
before your Grace,”"—p. xlii. 


When the “ six bloody articles,” 
confirming in their main points the 
doctrines of Popery, appeared, La- 
timer resigned his bishopric and 
retired into privacy, but, in 1540, 
being under the necessity of visit- 
ing London, for surgical advice, 
in consequence of an accident, he 
was discovered and thrown into 
prison, where he remained till the 
death of Henry in 1547. At the 
accession of Edward, it was pro- 
posed to reinstate him in his 
bishopric, but he declined the 
offer, and accepted an invitation 
from Cranmer to take up his re- 
sidence at Lambeth, where he 
assisted in the compilation of the 
Homilies. For several successive 


years he preached the Lent Ser- 
mons before the young king, and 
distinguished himself by the sin- 
gular honesty of his coarse but 
energetic appeals. 

*« ¢ Wherefore,’ he exclaims in the 
second of the published sermons, ‘ shall 
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a king fear God, and turn neither to the 
right hand nor to the left?’ Wherefore, 
shall he do all this? ‘That he may 
reign a long time, he and his children.” 
Remember this, I beseech your Grace, 
and when these flutterers and. flibber- 
gibes another day shall come, and claw 
you by the back, and say, Sir, trouble 
not yourself? What should you study ? 
What, should you do this, or that ? 
Your Grace may answer them thus, and 
say > What, Sirrah? I perceive you ure 
weary of us and our posterity. Doth 
not say in such a place, that a King 
should write out a book of God’s law, 
and read it? Learn to fear God, and 
why? That he and his might reign long. 
I perceive now that thou art a traytor. 
Tell him this tale once, and I warrant 
you he will come no more to you, 
neither he, nor any after such a sort.” 


—p. 96 


Latimer seems always to have 
been anxious for the rigid and im- 
partial administration of justice. 
When in high office, he had fre- 
quently interfered in behalf of the 
oppressed, and he now pleaded 
their cause powerfully in the pre- 
sence of the King. 


*¢ Now-a-days,” he breaks out in his 
third sermon, “ the Judges be afraid to 
hear a poor man against the rich, inso- 
much, that they will either pronounce 
against him, or so drive off the poor 
man’s suit, that he shall not be able to 
go through with it, The greatest man 
in a realm, cannot so hurt a Judge as 
the poor widow ; such a shrewd tura 
can she do him, and with what armour, 
I pray you? She can bring the Judge’s 
skin over his ears, and never lay hands 
upon him. 

** And how is that? ‘The tears of 
the poor fall down from their cheeks, 
and go up to heaven,’ and cry for ven- 
geance, before God, the Judge of widows, 
the father of widows and orphans. Poor 
people be oppressed even by laws. Wo 
work to them, that make evil laws 
against’ the poor: what shall he be to 
them that hinder and mar good laws ? 
« What will ye do in the day of God’s 
vengeance, when God shall visit you ?’ 
He'saith, he will hear the tears of poor 
women when he gocth on visitation. 
For their sake, he wil) hurt the Judge, 
be he never so high. God gives king- 
doms to whom he pleases. He will for 
widows’ sakes change realms, bring them 
into troubles, and pluck the Judges” skins 
over their ears. 

** Camb was a great King, such 
another oar master fs, he had many 
Lord Deputies; Lord Presidents, and 


Lieutenants under him. It is a great 
while ago since I read the history. It 
chanced he had under him in one of his 
dominions, a briber, a gift taker, a gra- 
tifier of rich men, he followed gifts as 
fast as he that followed the pudding, a 
hand maker in his office, to make his 
son a great man; as the old saying is, 
Happy is the child, whose father goes 
to the devil. ‘The cry of the poor widow 
came to the Emperor’s ear, and caused 
him to flee the Judge quick, and laid 
his skin in his chair of judgment, that 
all Judges that should give judgment 
afterward, should sit in the same skin: 
surely it was a goodly sign, a goodly 
monument, the sign of the Judge’s skin, 
I pray God we may see the sign of the 
skin in England. Ye will say, peradven- 
ture, that this is cruelly and unchari- 
tably spoken: No, no; I do it chari- 
tably, for a love 1 bear to my country. 
God saith, ‘‘ I will visit.” God hath 
twe visitations: the first is, when he 
revealeth his. word by preachers, and 
where. the first is accepted, the second 
cometh not. The second yisitation is 
vengeance.”’"—pp. 122, 123. 


He would often interlard his 
sermons with odd stories, cutting 
gibes, and quaint and vulgar say+ 
ings. 

** Tread once (lic tells us) a story of 
a holy man, some say it was St. An- 
tony, which had been‘a long season in the 
wilderness, neither eating nor drinking 
any thing, but bread aud water; at the 
length he thought bimself so holy, that 
there should be no body like unto him. 
Therefore, he desired of God to know 
who’ should be his fellow in heaven. 
God made him answer, and commanded 
him to go to Alexandria, there he should 
find a cobler, which should be his fellow 
in heaven. So he went thither and sought 
him out, and got acquainted with him, 
and tarried' with him three or four days 
to enjoy his conversation. In the morn- 
ing, his wife and he prayed together, then 
they went to, their business, he in his 
shop, and she about her housewifery. 
At dinner time they had bread and 
cheese, wherewith they were well con- 
tent, and took it thankfully. Their 
children were well tanght to fear God, 
and to say their Pater-noster, and the 
Creed, and the ten commandments ; and 
so he spent his time in doing his duty 
truly. I warrant you, he did not so 
many false stitches as coblers do now-a- 
days. St. Antony perceiving that, came 
to the knowledge of himself, and laid 
away all pride and) presumption,”’— 
pp- 400, 401. 


He: styles. John the Baptist, a 
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“ hardy knight.” When describ- 
ing Lutheranism, he calls it “a 
mangle and a hotchpotch,” and 
illustrates the phrase by address- 
ing his noble auditors as follows. 


‘*« They say in my country, when they 
call their hogs to the swine-trough ; 
Come to thy mingle-mangle, come pus, 
come pus; even so they made a mingle- 
mangle of it. They could clatter and 
prate of the Gospel, but whenall cometh 
to all, they joined popery with it, that 
they marred all together: they scratched 
and scraped all the livings of the church, 
and under a colour of religion, turned 
it to their own proper gain and lucre.” 
p. 124. 


We might fill many paragraphs 
with oddities of this kind, but we 
must confine ourselves to one more 
extract, as a fair specimen of his 
general style. He is enforcing the 
prayer, lead us not into temptation. 


** When a man is in honour and dig- 
nity, and in great estimation, this serpent 
sleepeth not, but is ready to give him an 
overthrow. For though honour be good 
unto them which come lawfully by it, 
and though it be a gift of God, yet the 
devil wills more that man’s heart which 
hath honour, to abuse his honour; for 
he will make him lofty, and high-minded, 
and fill his heart fail of ambition, so 
that he will have a desire ever to come 
higher and higher; and all those which 
will withstand-him, they shall be hated 
or ill-entreated at his hand; and at 
length he shall be so poisoned with this 
ambition, that he shall forget all huma- 
nity and godliness, and consequently fall 
into the fearful hands of God. Such a 
fellow is the devil, that old doctor. If it 
cometh to pass that a man fall into open 
ignomy and shame, so that he shall be 
nothing regarded before the world ; then 
the devil is at hand, moving and stirring 
liis heart to irksomeness, and at length 
to desperation. 

“<1f he be young and lusty, the devil 
will put in bis heart, and say to him; 
What? thou art in thy flower, man; 
take thy pleasure ; make merry with thy 
companions ; remember the o}i! proverb. 
Young saints, old devils ; which proverb 
ia very deed is naught and deceitful, and 
the devil’s own invention, who would 
have parents negligent in bringing up 
their children in goodness, he would 
rather see them to be brought up in ill- 
ness and wickedness, therefore he found 
eut such a proverb to make them care- 
less of their children. But as | said be- 
fore, this proverb is naught, for look 
comnionly where children are brought 
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up in wickedness, they will be wicked all 
their lives after, and therefore we may 
Say thus, young devil, old devil; young 
saint, old saint. ‘The earthen pot will 
long savour of that liquor that is first 
put into it,’ and here appeareth how the 
devil cai use the youth of a young man 
to his destraction, in exhorting him to 
follow the fond lusts of that age. 

‘« Likewise when a man cometh to 
age, that old serpent will not leave him, 
but he is ever stirring him from one 
wickedness to another, from one mischief 
to another; and commonly he moveth 
old folk to avarice and covetousness, 
for then old folk will commonly say by 
the inspiration of the devil, now it is 
time for me to lay up, to keep in store 
somewhat for me, that I may have 
wherewith to live when I shall be a crip- 
ple; and so under this colour they set 
all their hearts and minds only upon this 
world, forgetting their poor neighbours, 
which God wil have relieved by them. - 
But, as I told you before, this is the 
devil’s invention and subtilty, which 
blindeth their eyes so, and withdraweth 
their hearts so far from God, that it is 
scarce possible for some to be brought 
back again; for they have set all their 
hearts and fancies in such wise upon 
their goods, that they cannot suffer any 
body to occupy their goods, nor they 
themselves use them not; to the verify- 
ing of this common sentence: ‘The co- 
vetous man lacketh as well those things 
which he hath, as those things which he 
hath not.’ So likewise when we -be in 
health, the devil moveth us to all 
wickedness and naughtiness, to whore- 
dom, letchery, theft, and other horrible 
faults, putting clean out of mind the 
remembrance of God and his judgments ; 
insomuch that we forget that we shall 
die and be judged. 

** Again, when we be in sickness, he 
goes about like a lion, to move and stir 
us up to impatience ‘and murmuring 
against God; or else he maketh our 
sins so horrible before us that we fa 
into desperation. And so it appeareth 
that there is nothing either so, high; or 
low, so great or so small, but the devil 
can use the sélf same thing, ‘as a weapon 
to fight: against us withal, like as with a 
sword. .Therefore oir Saviour, knowing 
the crafts and subtilties of our enemy 
the devil, how he goeth about day and 
night, without intermission, to seek our 
destruction, teacheth us here to cry 
unto God, our heavenly father, for 
aid and help, for a subsidy against ‘this 
strong and mighty enemy, against the 
prince of this world, as St. Paul dis- 
dained not to call him ; for he knew his 
power and subtil conveyances; be like 
St. Paul had some e ce of ‘kim. 

. § Bere by this petition, when we say, 
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‘* Lead us not into temptation ;’ we learn 
to know our own weakness and infir- 
mity ; viz. that we be not abie of our own 
selves to withstand this great and mighty 
enemy the devil. Therefore here we 
resort to God, desiring him to help and 
defend us, whose power passeth the 
strength of the devil. So it appeareth 
that this is a most needful petition, for 
when the devil is busy about us, and 
moveth us to act against God, and his 
holy laws and commandments, we should 
ever have in remembrance whither to 
go, viz. to God, acknowledging our 
weakness, that we be not able to with- 
stand the enemy. Therefore we ought 
always to say, ‘Our Father which art 
in heaven; lead us not into tempta- 

tion.’,”’—pp. 450—452. 

We shall not dwell on the last 
es of Latimer’s honourable 

and holy life, nor shall we describe 
that closing scene when, with the 
excellent Ridley, he rendered at 
the very stake, an illustrious tes- 
timony against the destructive 
errors of popery. The general 
particulars of these transactions 
are in every hand, and the mere 
sketch which we could find space 
to insert, would communicate no- 
thing more ; but we recommend 
the full statement, as given by the 
martyrologist, Fox, to the perusal 
of our readers. They will find in 
it a bright example of faith and 
patience, a glorious exhibition of 

Christian heroism. 
Latimer was martyred at Ox- 

ford, on the 16th of October, 

1555. 

A true and exact History of the 
Island of Barbadoes, Gc. By 
Richard Ligon, Gentleman.— 
London : folio, 1673. 


Tuere are but few species of 
writings that derive their indivi- 
dual so entirely from the 
complexion and genius of their 
authors as topography and statis- 
tical history. Books of this na- 
ture participate in all the eccentri- 
cities of their originals, and as 
accurately as the best imagined 
and most happy portrait, delineate 
all their features. Who would 


need an auto-biography of Cor- 
ryatt, who has ever been so fortu- 
nate as to meet with his *‘ Crudities 
hastily. gobbled up!” Coutrast that 
with the splenetic yet’: humorous 
Corryatt, the ingenious and good- 
humoured author of the “ History 
of Barbadoes ;” who can but ob- 
serve the difference ; yet both are 
in the highest degree interesting. 
Compare with either of them the 
soporific pages of those matter-of- 
fact gentlemen, who, in their de- 
scriptions of the unhappy place 
they have chosen to exhibit, 
think they have never sufficiently 
wearied their readers till they 
have given a graphic delineation 
of every mountain, rivulet, and 
tree, within the scope of their 
subject, their heights, breadths, 
and every other particular of their 
mensuration, as minutely as though 
they had intended to draw out an 
auction-bill, or the rent-roll of an 
estate. It is with statistics as with 
history ; a mere gazetteer can no 
more aspire to the true character 
of. the one, than a mere chronolo- 
gist can to the other. As it is not 
a methodical -recital of the bare 
facts of an event, but the tracing 
up those facts to their secret 
causes, and pursuing them through 
all their circuitous and often com- 
plicated movements, and above all 
a lucid exhibition of those great 
andoften sudden occurrences which 
impart most of the impetus and 
all the direction to principles al- 
ready in motion, but before 

ne and indeterminate, which 
constitutes the essence of true 


history,* so the most minute de- 





* That history, therefore, is, in mine 
understandiog, written at large, which 
doth not only rehearse, or touch at the 
heads, or summes of actions, with the 
loads of leane particulars cloyi 
but which bent doth set ehalos things 
forth, by opening premisses, executions, 
and sequels, the causes, counsels, occa- 
sions, and most vitall circumstances of the 
worthy matter which they deliver. For 
this respect wee are to marshall Thuci- 
dides among large historians, though his 
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tails of individual objects will not 
so distinctly present the landscape 
to our view, (for the mind is soon 
bewildered in the almost infinite 
multiplication of particulars,) as 
the bold and masterly represen- 
tation of a few great and leading 
features which a mind accustomed 
to think, can always fill up with 
circumstantials analogous to their 
nature. In Coleridge's Friend, 
and, we believe, also in the pre- 
face to the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politania, there is an admirable 
essay on Method, illustrated by 
two celebrated speeches from 
Shakspear, the one in the character 
of Hamlet, the other in that of 
Dame Quickly, which, though it is 
made to bear principally on the 
different manners of xarration, is 
yet equally applicable to every 
other species of descriplion. Were 
the principles of that essay brought 
fairly, and with an impartial judg- 
ment, to the examination of this de- 
partment of literature, how many 
learned travellers would be found 
to have been but Dame Quickties ! 
We shall instance in one, and him 
aman of almost universal know- 
ledge, Dr. Robert Plott. All Eng- 
lish readers are acquainted with 
his “‘ Natural History of Oxford- 
shire,” and all who have perused 
that piece must have been struck 
with the extensiveness of his read- 
ing, and the lively interest with 
which he has clothed even the 
most barren subjects, Yet who 
ean say that he rises from the most 
attentive reading of his volume 
with a much better knowledge of 
the natural history of Oxfordshire 
than he had before. He may 
learn, in the space of 76 pages, 
that in that county there are 
often found fossils of the echiniti, 
brontia, and coraua ammonis forms, 
volumnes are but small, and with him 
Crispus Sallustius, whose extant pieces 
are incomparably excellent; and be 
bold to maintaine, that there is properly 


Erase in his Catuloni, and Jugartha:”’ 

—LEdmund Bolton’s Historical Parallel, at 

the close of his Nero Cesar, p. 14, 15. 
Cona. Mag. No, 70. 
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which the learned Doctor attempts 
to prove, by an extraordinary 
though ingenious hypothesis, are 
lapides sut generis, and not the 
petrifactions of sea-fish, which ori« 
ginally existed. Within the space 
of another 20 pages, he will learn 
that the science of astronomy has 
been much cultivated in Oxford- 
shire, and that Friar Bacon in- 
vented gunpowder, and a new 
method of settling the calendar. 
In 2 third place, there is an ela- 
borate disquisition on the sym- 
pathy between the different strings 
of the Inte, and in a fourth, a long 
dissertation on the nature of the 
echo; but what peculiar connex- 
ion either of these can have with 
Oxfordshire, in preference to any 
other county, no one can imagine. 
These remarks must not be thought 
to have any intention to detract 
from the established merit of 
Plott’s work: none can value it 
more than we do: it is a book of 
the most profound and muitifarious 
erudition; but we conceive the 
greatest part of the information 
conveyed in it has equal reference 
to any other district of England, 
as to Oxfordshire, though the good 
Doctor has ingeniously contrived 
to weave it into his subject, and 
by so doing has made his volume 
an interesting miscellany of all 
possible kinds of knowledge. 

Of Richard Ligon, gentleman, 
our information is very scanty ; he 
says, speaking of himself in the 
old fashioned style of the first per 
son, 
~ Having lost (by a barbarous riot) 
all that I had gotten by the paipful trae 
vels and cares of my youth, by which 
means I was stript and rifled of all I had, 
left destitute of a subsistance, and brought 
to such an exigent, as I must famish or 
fly.” : 

He goes on to relate, that he 
undertook a voyage to Barbadoes, 
in company with other English 
gentlemen, (we presume Cavaliers, ) 
with a view to reinstate his condi- 
tion. Truly, though we are by no 
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means friendly to that oppression, 
which forced an honest and aged 
man to leave his native country, 
. yet we cannot in the present in- 
stance fee] grieved for the event ; 
we would not, on any conditions, 
have been deprived of that high 
degree of entertainment, which the 
banishment of this good humoured 
man has been the means of pro- 
curing us, and especially as we 
know not that Mr. Ligon ever pub- 
lished any work besides his ‘“‘ His- 


tory of Barbadoes,” though abun- — 


dantly qualified, both by natural 
and acquired talent, to illustrate 
and enliven most subjects of com- 
mon interest. As the character- 
istic of Mr. L.’s style is a certain 
indescribable happiness in descrip- 
tion, we shall endeavour, as much 
as possible, to place him before our 
readers in his own language, that 
they may judge for themselves of 
the value of that book, from which 
it is difficult to select any distinct 

hs as more striking than 
po nt 4 Speaking of the Padre 
Vagado, Governor of St. Jago, one 
of the Cape de Verd Islands, he 
says, 


*¢ Himself a man, grave enough to be 
wise, but certainly of no great learning ; 
for upon the differences between Bernardo 
and us, Colonel Modiforde writ him a 
letter in Latine, which he did his best 
endeavour to answer, but fell the two 
bows short, substance and language ; 
and though his quarrel were to us, yet 
he revenged himself on Priscian, whose 
head he broke three or four times in his 
letter. The first time we saw him, was 
at his own house, by his own invitation : 
to which almost inaccessible habitation, 
when we had climed with infinite diffi- 

* culty; and indeed so painful and violent 
was ot motion (our legs finding the 
motion of elevation much more violent 
than ‘that of distention), as we were 
almost scalded within; and the torrid 
heat of the sun, being then our zenith, 
did so scald us without, as we were 
in fitter condition to be fricased for the 
Padre’s dinner, than to eat any dinner 
ourselyes. About the hour that our 
stomachs told us it was full time to pay 
nature her due, we lookt about us, and 
perceived, at a good distance, a horse 

us, with a man on his 
back, as hard as his heels could carry 





COcroser, 


him; and within a very little time, made 
a sudden stop at the Padre’s house, 
from whose back (being taken by two 
negroes) was set on the ground a great 
fat man, with a gown on his back, his 
face not so black as to be counted a 


molotto, yet I believe full out as black as 
the knight of the sun; his eyes blacker, 
if possible, and so far sunk into his head, 
as with a large pin, you might have 
prickt them out in the nape of his neck, 
Upen his alighting, we perceiv’d him 
very much discomposed, for the pace he 
rid was not his usua] manner of riding, 
as by our inquiry afterwards we under- 
stood ; and that he very seldom rid at 
all, but his business having held him over 
long, caus’d him to take horse,. who in- 
tended to come a foot; and being 
mounted, (and he none of the best 
horsemen,) was made subject to the 
will of his horse, which being a barb, 
and very swift of foot, coming towards 
the place where he was kept, ran with 
such violence as it was a wonder his 
burthen had not been cast by the way.” 


During dinner the following 
scene is described. 


** Dinner being near half done, ia 
comes an old fellow, whose complexion 
was raised out of the red-sack, for near 
that colour it was: his head and beard 
milk white, his countenance bold and 
cheerful, a lute in his hand, and play’d 
us for a novelty the passame sares galiard, 
a tune in great esteem in Harry the 
fourth’s dayes; for when Sir John Fal- 
staff* makes his amours to Mistress . 
Sneake and his company, the admired 
fiddlers of that age, play this tune, 
which put a thought in my head, that if 
time and tune be the composits of 
musick, what a long time this tune had 
in sayling from England to this place. 
But we being sufficiently satisfied with 
this kind of harmony, desired a song, 
which he performed in as antique a 
manner; both savouring much of anti- 
quity ; no graces, double relishes, trillos, 
gropos, or piano fortes, but plain asa 
pack-staff; ‘his lute, too, was but of ten 
strings, and that wus in fashion in King 
David’s dayes ; so that the rarity of this 








* Does not the familiar manner in 
which the old knight is here mentioned, 
and the omission of the name of the 
great dramatist (as though a matter of 
common knowledge) intimate a greater 
share of public ommanete than it is 
generally supposed spear possessed 
in Se degs of Lae i.e. the middle of 
the seventeenth century? Can any of 
our musical readers direct us to a - 
tion of ancient tunes, in which the 
passame sares galiard is to be found ? 
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antique piece pleas’d me beyond mea- 
ure,” 


‘ In describing the various kinds 
of animal food consumed at Bar- 
badoes, he incidentally mentions 
the following circumstance, which 
we don’t remember to have seen 
corroborated by any of our natu- 
ralists. 


** When you are to kill one of these 
fishes (the turtle), the manner is, to lay 
him on his back on a table, and when he 
sees you come with a knife in your hand 
to kill him, he vapours out the griev- 
ousest sighs, that ever you heard any 
creature make, and sheds as large tears 
as a scag, that has a far greater body, 
and larger eyes. Sure there is no crea- 
ture on earth, nor in the seas, that en- 
joys life with so much sweetness and 
delight, as this poor fish, the turtle, nor 
none more delicate in taste, and more 
nourishing than he.” 


Speaking of the negroes, who 
are imported from Africa to work 
on the plantations, and particu- 
larizing in an instance of one, who 
had manifested a desire to become 
a Christian, he thus relates his 
conversation with the master of 
the slave, on the subject of the 
negro’s wish. 


‘¢ T promised to do my best endeavour ; 
and when I came home, spoke to the 
master of the plantation, and told him 
that poor Sambo desired much to be a 
Christian, But his answer was, that 
the people of that island were governed 
by the lawes of England, and by those 
lawes, we could not make a Christian a 
slave. I told him my request was far 
different from that, for I desired him to 
make a slave a Christian. His answer 
was, that it was true, there was a great 
difference in that; but, being once a 
Christian, he could no more account him 
a Slave, and so lose the hold they had of 
them as slaves by making them Chris- 
tians ; andby that meansshould open such 
a gap, as all the planters in the island 
would curse him. So I was struck 
mute, and poor Sambo kept out of the 
church ; as ingenious, as honest, and as 
good-natur’d poor soul, as ever wore 
black, or eat green.” 


Our readers will remember that 
the affecting story of Yarico, 
quoted by Addison in the Spec- 
tator, and afterwards wrought 
into a drama under the name 
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of Inkie and Yarico, was ori- 
ginally derived from this work. 
It is creditable to human nature, 
that the dramatist was obliged to 
alter the facts of the case, to make 
it suit with the feelings of his 
audience,—poor Yarico really be- 
came a slave, and, according to 
Ligon’s phraseology, “ for her love, 
lost her liberty.” One of our 
principal reasons for prizing Mr. 
Ligon so highly as we do, is be- 
cause he was, like ourselves, a 
lover of music. He loses no op- 
portunity of showing his delight 
and his skill in that pleasing 
science. Our musical readers 
will be interested with the follow- 
ing fact concerning the note of a 
small bird, a native of the woods 
in Barbadoes. 

«© For her tune, ’tis such as I have not 
heard any like her, not for her sweetness, 
but the strangeness of it: for she per- 
forms that with her voice, that no in- 
strument can play, nor no voice sing but 
her’s; and-that is, quarter notes, her 
song being composed of five tones, and 
every one a quarter of a note higher than 
other. Mr. John Caprario,* a rare com- 
poser of musick, and my dear friend, 
told me.once, that he was studying a 
curiosity in musick, that no man had 
ever attempted to do; and that was, of 
quarter notes ; but he not being able to 
go through with it, gave it over: but if 
he had lived to have gone with me to the 
=——- this bird should have taught 

im, 

We should have been pleased to 
present our readers with his ani- 
mated description of the palmetto 
royal; but its length forbids our 
printing the whole of it, and its 
extreme beauty will not permit us 
to mutilate it. We shall, there- 
fore, finish our quotations from 
this pleasing writer, with the con- 
cluding paragraph of his work, 
though we feel ‘pained to be 
obliged to part with so entertain- 
ing a companion under so unplea- 
sant circumstances, 





* Mace, im his Musick’s Monument, 
mentions a Mr, Coperanio as acelebrated 
composer; doubtless the same person, 
though the name is spelt differently.— 
p- 234. 
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«¢ I am now cast in prison, by the 
subtle practises of some, whom I have 
formerly called friends: but the eternal 
and merciful God has been pleased to 
visit and comfort me —As David said to 
Saul, that God who had delivered him 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of 
the paw of the bear, would deliver him 
from that uncircumcized Philestine, 
Goliah of Gath; so may I now say, that 
God who has delivered me from a 
sickness to death on land, and from ship- 


wreck aud hazards at sea, will also de- 
liver me from this uncircumcized Phi- 
lestine, the Upper Bench, than which, 
the burning fire of a feavor, nor the 
raging waves of the sea, are more for- 
migable: but, we have seen and suffered 
greater things. And when the great 
Leveller of the world,— Death, shall ran 
his progress, all estates will be laid 
eeven.”’ 
Mors Sceptra Ligonibus equat. 
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Letters, chiefly Practical and Conso- 
latory; designed to illustrate the 
Nature and Tendency of the Gespel. 
By David Russell, Minister of the 
Gospel, Dundee. Vol, 2nd. 12mo. 
4s. 6d.—-London: Ogle, Duncan, 
and Co, 


We are happy to find the opinion 
which we expressed of the first vo- 
lume ‘of Mr. Russell’s Letters has 
been fully justified by the reception 
which it has experienced. A second 
edition of that volume has been 
published along with the one which 
Wwe now announce. This volume 
contains, like the former, fifteen 
Letters, or rather Essays, on the 
most important subjects of Chris- 
tianity. No systematic arrange- 
ment is followed by the author, so 
that it is difficult to give any ana- 
lysis of the work. Justification, 
Faith, Renovation of Character, 
the Work of the Spirit, the Divine 
Purposes, Christian Confidence, the 
Lord’s Supper, the Heavenly Tem- 
ple, and the Heavenly Sabbath, are 
among the leading topics. On all 
of these, the reader will find a con- 
derable portion of originality, both 
in the author’s thoughts, and in his 
manner of stating them. Mr. Rus- 
sell is a man who has thought for 
himself, and who has also studied 
the Scriptures with deep attention. 
The manner inwhich he weaves toge- 
ther the doctrinal and practical parts 
of the Gospel, doing the amplest jus- 
tice to the glory of Divine grace, 
and at the same time showing its re- 
novating design and tendency, are 


deserving of the highest approbation 
which we can bestow. Every dis- 
couragement is here removed out 
of the way of the earnest and 
humble inquirer. The ground of 
the sinner’s hope, andthe gratuitous 
nature of Christ’s salvation, are 
exhibited in the clearest manner, 
and illustrated with great simpli- 
city. The self deceptions of the 
natural’ mind, whether in the way 
of profligacy or of self-righteous- 
ness, are fully and ably exposed. 
Numerous refuges of lies are de- 
tected without bitterness or anger. 
Every topic of Christian consola- 
tion is stated in the most scriptural 
and practical manner, and the mind 
is directed, both for motives of ac- 
tion, and sources of comfort, to the 
future services of heaven, and the 
enjoyments of everlasting rest. 
The last two letters on these sub- 
jects are uncommonly fine. In. 
some parts we could wish that they 
had been written with greater care; 
but we are acquainted with no work 
in which the nature and perfection 
of heavenly blessedness are more 
admirably stated. 
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The Banks of Tamar, a Poem, with 
other Pieces, by N. T. Carrington, 
London: Baldwin and Co., 1820. 

Or Mr. Carrington it may be 

honestly said,—a concession that 

can be fairly made to but few of 
the host of versifiers who kecp the 
ress in constant operation—that 
e is a man of genuine poetic feel- 
ing. Descriptive poems in blank 
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verse usually give us, at first sight, 
a raw uncomfortable sensation, a 
good deal like what one feels at 
going, reluctantly, from a glowing 
* ingle-nook,” about some cheerless 
errand, on a damp, cold, evening. 
There is so much of this sort of 
writing, and so little that is good. 
For une Deserted Village or Task, 
there are a score Windsor Forests 
and English Gardens, and a hun- 
dred others as much inferior to 
these as the Horti of Rapin to the 
Georgics of Virgil. We did not, 
of course, enter on Mr, Carrington’s 
Banks of Tamar in the best of all 
possible dispositions to favourable 
criticism, but a page or two sufficed 
to put us into a better temper, and 
by the time that we had made ac- 
quaintance with the general cha- 
racter of the volume, we were quite 
disposed to indite an “ oration” and 
an “argument,” for its contents, 
If traces of languor and negligence 
occasionally present themselves, we 
feel no inclination to be fastidious, 
when we recolleet that Mr. C. is 
engaged in the education of youth, 
and that he has meditated these 
interesting compositions amid the 
depressing fatigues of a laborious 
attention to the duties of his profes- 
sion. He refers to this in his pre- 
face, not querulously, but in manly 
excuse for unavoidable defects. 
We infer from the way in which he 
speaks of his pursuits that his cir- 


cumstances do not allow him the. 
Jeisure which his talents and in- 
dustry would enable him so well to 
improve. We wish him ample en- 
couragement in his’ meritorious 
efforts, by the extensive circulation 
of this attractive volume. 

We shall cite a few lines from 
his leading poem, The poet is 
describing the celebrated scenery 
of Mount Edgecumbe. 


** O when the breath 
Of Spring is on thy renovated hill, 
When all the buds are leaping into leaf, 
And the broad sheets of early foliage clothe 
Anew thy waste of bough, delicious ’tis 
To look on thy peninsula. When rests 
The beam of Summer on thy pomp of 
woods, 
Grove over grove ascending from the edge 
Of be brown cliff, to where the wild van 
lifts 
Its crown of pines, and all, impressively, 
Rest at high noon beneath the bright 
serene,— 
Breezeless the land, waveless the circling 
sea, 
Above all green and glowing, all below 
Blu: with that girdle of the Atlantic—blue 
And studded o’er with diamonds which 
the Sun 
Has sprinkled on it, every stranger eye 
Brightens with estacy !”—pp, 13, 14, 


A note at page 33, communicates 
the following curious information 
respecting an inscription still ex- 
isting in the church of Landalph, 
Cornwall. 


“ A mural monument fixed near the altar, and composed solely of brass, bears 


the following inscription :— 


*« Here lyeth the body of Theodore Palcologus, 
of Pesaro, in Italy, decended from 
ye imperyal lyne of ye late Christian emperors of Greece, 
being the sonne of Camilio, ye sonne of Prosper, ye sonne of 
Theodore, ye-sonne of John, ye sonne of Thomas, 
second brother of Constantine Paleologus, 
the 8th of that name, and last of yt lyne yt rayned in Constantinople, 
until subdued by the Turks ; 
who married wt Mary, ye daughter of William Balls, of 
Haldye, in Souffolke, gent. and had issue 5 children ; 
Theodoro, John, Ferdinando, Maria and Dorothy, 
and departed this lyfe at Clyfton, ye 21st of Jan. 1636. 


‘The vault below this monument 
having been opened about twenty years 
ago, a single oak coffin was discovered, 
which, on lifting the lid, was found to 
contain the body of Paleologus, in so 
perfect a state, that the features were 
clearly distinguishable. He appeared to 
be above the common height, the coun- 


avie_ eae 


tenance of an oval form, with an aquiline 
nose, and he had a white beard of con- 
siderable length. The parish register of 
Landulph being imperfect from the year 
1628, to that of 1649, has unfortunate 
left a great degree of uncertainty wi 
respect to Paleologus and his family.”— 
pp. 33 —35. 
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Appeal from Sense to Faith. A Ser- 
mon, addressed to the Teachers con- 
nected with the Hull Sunday School 
Union, at their Fourth Anniversary, 
on Tuesday, April 1, 1823. . By 
Joseph Gilbert. 8vo. price 18.— 
London: Holdsworth, 1823, 


Tuts very excellent sermon is dis- 
tinguished by its peculiar suitable- 
ness to the occasion and the au- 
dience. From Isaiah xlix. 4, Mr. 
Gilbert recapitulates, Ist. The cir- 
cumstances which, in the judg- 
ment of senseymay tend to repress 
the ardour of the Sunday School 
Teacher. 2. The considerations 
which, under. the influence of faith, 
may stimulate to perseverance. 
These are comprehensively and 
judiciously stated, and we feel no 
surprize that the impressive way in 
which the motives for exertion are 
here held forth, induced a request 
for their communication in a more 
permanent form. The intercst of 
the sermon is enhanced by the fre- 
quent use of striking and appro- 
priate illustrations. We shall give 
a specimen or two, regretting that 
we are restricted from large cita- 
tions. 

‘©The number of youthful crimes and 
youthful miscreants, after all your schools 
can do, may sometimes induce the lan- 
guage of the text. Amidst the swarms 
of infant population, though many are 
brought within the limit of your kindly 
influence, still many will range without. 
Idle roamers yet may throng the lanes 
and streets, and the ripening mischief 
may still be at work in many a mass of 
wretchedness and misery. The bogs and 
marshes of human society are not ea- 
sily drained, and the clearer streams di- 
verted, leave the thick and muddy dregs 
to quicken into active pestilence. The 
time must yet be long, and perseverance 

t unwearied, before you reach the 

ttom of the mischief, and the perni- 
cious vapour shall be all exhaled. You 
may scarce appear to have made a palpa- 
ble impression on Society, for many a 
detachment may leave the rear of a vast 
army, before the line in front is visibly 
contracted. Besides, the activity of the 
ill disposed will make itself seen and felt, 
while the quiet majority may remain un- 
noticed.”—pp. 13, 

** We are never to forget that in an- 
nouncing the truths of the Gospel, 
whether to young or old, we form the 
connecting link of a chain, along which 
the energies of almighty grace operate. 
There is not indeed, in this case, «law as 


fixed as that which, on the completion 
of the circle, developes galvanic power, 
but as the results are often no less 
wonderful, so they are in many respects 
analogous. God has not bound himself 
in all cases to attend his word with 
saving influences, but he has taught us 
that it shall in no instance, return to him 
void, while commonly it is the established 
medium of his blessing ; and when the 
highest effects follow, we do no more to- 
wards producing the happy change, than 
he, in the instance referred to, who 
merely adjusts the connecting wires. The 
wer is in both cases latent, and equally 
eyond -the control of the instrument, 
but when once understood, may furnish 
occasion for rational expectation. Let 
us always remember then, that the means 
we employ are not the offspring of human 
hypothesis, but the application of a plan 
laid down by God, as the vehicle of his 
mercy. Let us, whenever we speak in 
his name, think, not of ourselves but of 
Him, not of the apparent simplicity and 
weakners of the apparatus, but of his 
power, who has engaged to work by'it, 
and thus in the strength of the Lord, go 
forth to our labour. Preaching the Gos- 
pel, no less than any other form of teach- 
ing, would indeed be the folly which by 
many it has been esteemed, were it not, 
that his word is life, and that he has en- 
gaged to be with us to the end of time. 
When sense says to you, in the language 
of taunting sarcasm, can these dry bunes 
live 2 consider also who has said prophesy 
son of man, prophesy ; speak, and leave the 
rest tome. Before this consideration of 
the Divine presence and power, where 
are all your difficulties? They seemed 
to threaten you as a flood, which would 
go over your heads, but now they are 
dried up and gone, like the waters of 
Jordan at the touch of their feet who 
bore the ark of the Lord.- No natural 
depravity, no rudeness of intellect or 
habit, no indolence, or custom in sin, 
will be found sufficient to withstand even 
your feeble array of means and opportn- 
nities, when God, the Creator, the Re- 
deemer, and Regenerator of Jost souls, 
is with you. Seek by prayer and faith to 
secure his presence, and you may advance 
to your work with lively hopes, and 
blessed anticipations.”’—pp. 23, 24. 


VPevevetese 


The Voice of the Vaudois; or, the 
Maniac of the Vallies. A Poem.— 
London: Secley. 1823, 


Tuts poem is founded on the bold 
and successful enterprize of Henri 
Arnauld, one of the pastors of the 
Vaudois, who, four years after their 

















expulsion, by the persecuting arm 
of Rome, from their native vallies 
in Piedmont, returned with six 
hundred of his followers, and after 
a victorious conflict with the inva- 
ders, re-occupied his little terri- 
tory. A tale of woe and madness 
is introduced, and wrought up with 
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considerable effect. These stanzas, 
though not of finished excellence, 
show, we think, much poetic feel- 
ing, and no mean power of versi- 
fication. We shall extract a part 
of those which describe the death of 
the ‘* Maniac.” 


*¢ At last she sicken’d, and her strength declin’d, 
While Arnauld watch’d her, as he watch’d before ; 
And one lone evening, reason o’er her mind 
Flash’d for a moment, and reviv’d once more, 
Like the bright gleam which thro’ an opening door 
Within some captive’s cell is seen to play, 

Gilding the vaulted roof, the walls, the floor, 
An earnest only of the sun’s full ray, 
Shining without,—the cloudless monarch of the day‘ 


** Then beam’d a rapture from her fading eyes, 


Like embers on an altar, pale, yet bright : 

With her thin hand she pointed to the skies, 

And seem’d to sigh ‘‘ Farewell !” with calm delight ; 
For the world fast receded from her sight, 

Lost in the radiance of triumphant faith. 





Then as the spirit spread her plumes for flight, 
One struggling sob she heav’d, one painful breath, 
And o’er her features smil’d the loveliness of death ! 


** Oh Death! thou art all lovely to the soul 
Worn with her journeying thro’ life’s wilderness, 
And who full oft hath ey’d afar the goal 
Rising in prospect, as still less and less 
Grows the rough weary way, while sad distress, 
Her old companion of the joyless road, 
Dies as the distance dies, and seems to bless, 
With a departing smile, what yet untrod 
Of the steep path remains that leads her up to God ! 


‘¢ Hail, King of Terrors! now by Christ uncrown’d ; 
Serpent of Ages! coiling in thy cave 
Of adamantine darkness, ever bound, 
Conquer’d and stingless! yet all Time’s deep wave 


There doom’d to drink, and 
: such power had hellish hate. 


Thy destin’d 


mortal have 


Yet all thy rage hath long since ceas’d to rave 
Amid thy native mountain’s clouded state, 
Gilded with beams that break from yonder heavenly gate !” 


“The profits of this poem, are to 
be appropriated to the fund for 


7 


the relief of the disiressed Vau- 
dois. 


Weetosetesetes 


Sacred Fugitives, in Prose and Verse. 
By ezer Dermer. With «a 
Preface by James Edmeston, Esq. 
2s. 6d—London: Knight and 
Lacey. 1823. 


Tuis is a volume of modest preten- 


sions, and the excellence of) its 
sentiments entitles it to commen- 
dation. The author writes in a 
facile and pleasing manner, and 
his compositions are likely to prove 
both useful and gratifying “to the 
younger part of society.” 
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Singularly Atrocious Character.—( From 
Montgomery’s Iris.) — During the awful 
prevalence of the plague on the N. E. 
of Spain in the autumn of 1821, a fo- 
reigner, who was variously said to bea 
Jew, a Turk, an American, and a Rene- 
gado, but whose acknowledged vocation 
was that of a merchant, in which capa-~ 
city he had amassed a large property, 
visited the devoted city of Barcelona. A 
letter from thence gives the following 
account of this singularly atrocious 
character:—This man, who from his 
long white beard might have been taken 
for a patriarch, had been an eye witness 
of all the plagues that had desolated, of 
late years, the Turkishempire. As soon 
as he heard that a pestilence had broken 
out in any city, he immediately hastened 
to it. He used to account for these ex- 
traordinary journies, by the advantage 
which he found in sucly desolated coun- 
tries in purchasing his goods at a lower 
rate than usual ; but still it seemed in- 
explicable how lust of gold could so far 
overcome the love of life, and how the 
old man, who was already so rich, could 
continually expose himself to almost in- 
evitable death. Questions put to the 
strange traveller were never answered 
clearly. When he arrived at such a thea- 
tre of death, he wrapped himself from 
head to foot in’tarred linen, covered his 
hands with black leather gloves, his face 
with a glass mask, and then mounted on 
stilts, and provided with a stick which 
had an iron hook at the end, he entered 
the infected houses, There he possessed 
hiinself of whatever he found, seized on 
hidden treasures, the most valuable uten- 
sils, and fore their jewels from the bodies 
of the dead. More than once he is said 
to have hastened the effects of the pesti- 
lence, and to have given the death-blow 
to the victims, whose cries would have 
interrupted him in perpetrating his rob- 
beries. If chance ied him into a house 
which was still free from the contagion, 
he announced himself as a physician, and 
woe to those who confided in his skill. 
Loaded with treasures, he always re- 
turned to Venice, where, admired by 
every body on account of the success of 
his enterprize, he waited for the signal 
for fresh booty, like the carrion-vulture. 
The news of the distress of Barcelona 
became glad tidings for this wretch, and 
he had already carried on his horrid 
trade among us for a fortnight, when he 
was detected in the very act of stabbing 
a patient who was quite delirious. This 
patient was a young French merchant, 


who was greatly beloved at Barcelona 
on account of his integrity. He had just 
lost his wife and two sons, and was fim- 
self struggling against the distemper, 
which had hitherto spared this coura- 
geous young man, who most tenderly 
devoted himself to his family. He was 
murdered almost in the arms of his 
countryman, Captain R——, who was 
near his friend in an adjoining room. 
Hearing the door opened, he hastened 
back to the patient, sees the villain stab 
his friend to the heart, rushes on him, 
seizes him, and throws him on the ground 
after a hard struggle, in which the old 
wretch showed more strength than could 
have been expected. *‘ Sir,”’ cried the 
wretch, finding himself overpowered, 
** surely you would not kill me !’’—*¢ Vil- 
lain, what hast thou done ?’’--** But he 
was so ill.”’--** And those things which 
you had already stolen !”—* | thought 
every body was dead; give me my life ; 
I will make you a rich man.”—** You 
dare to offer me your blood-stained 
gold !’"—*< Sir, be without fear; I pos- 
sess several remedies against the plague; 
I will give you as many sequins as you 
¢an carry.”—‘* And were you to offer 
me two arrobas?”—‘‘ You shall Have 
ten,” said the murderer, and received 
the captain’s sword through his heart.— 
The magistrates seized the body of the 
pretended Israelite, and had it hung at 
the corner of Regomin-street. The 

also sent officers to ts house in whic 

he had lived, and ordered all they found 
there to be sold for the benefit of the poor. 


*,* With the above instance of the ex- 
cess to which covetousness may be 
carried, it is edifying to contrast the 
conduct of one of the ejected mi- 
nisters during the plague in London. 
The extract is taken from the Non- 
conformist’s Memorial, in the sketch 
of Mr. Thomas Vincent. 


He was one of the few ministers who 
had the zeal and courage to continue in 
the city amidst all the fury of the pesti- 
lence in 1665, and pursued his mini- 
sterial work in that needful, but dan- 
gerous season, with all diligence and 
intrepidity, both in public and private. 
He had been for some time employed in 
assisting Mr. Doolittle, at Islington, in 
giving young persons an academical edu- 
cation, for which service he was thought 
well. qualified. Upon the progress of 
the distemper in the city, he acquainted 
his good friend and colleague with his 
design to quit that employment, aad de- 
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vote himself chiefly to the visitation of 
a ulna ction of the héal-+ 
at pressing necessity. 
Me Doolittle cadeaionted 6 i 
him, by cg the danger he must 
im, 


run ; told he thought he had no 
call to it, being then otherwise em- 
edi ; and that it was rather advisable 

é shonld reserve himself for farther 
service to the rising age, in that station 
wherein he then was so usefully fixed. 
Mr. Vincent not being satisfied to desist, 
they agreed to request the advice of their 
brethren in and about the city, upon the 
case. When Mr. Doolittle had repre- 
sented his reasons at large, Mr. Vincent 
acquainted his brethren, that he had very 
seriously considered the mutter before he 
had come to a resolution. He had care- 
fully examined the state of his own soul, 
and could look death in the face with 
comfort. He thought it was absolutely 
necessary, that such vast numbers of 
dying people should have some spiritual 
assistance. He could have no prospect 
of usefulness in the exercise of his mini- 
stry through his whole life, like that 
which now offered itself. He hed often 
committed the case and himself to God 
in prayer; avd upon the whole had 
solemnly devoted himself to the service 
of God and souls upon this occasion ; 


_ and therefore hopéd none of them would 


endeavour to weaken his hands in this 
work. When the ministers present had 
heard him out, they unanimously de- 
clared their satisfaction and joy; that 
they apprehended the matter was of 
God, and concurred in their prayers for 
his protection and success. Hereupon 
he went out to his work with the greatest 
firmness and assiduity. He constantly 
preached every Lord’s-day, through the 
whole visitation, in some parish church. 
His subjects were the most moving and 
important, ard his management of them 
the most pathetic and searching. The 
awfulness of the judgment, then every 
where obvious, gave a peculiar edge to 
the preacher and his auditors, It was 
a general inquiry through the preceding 
week, where Mr. Vincent was to’ preach 
on the Sabbath. Multitudes followed 
him wherever he went ; and several were 
awakened by every sermon. He visited 
all that sent for him, without fear, and 
did the best he’ could for them in their 
extremity, especially to save their souls 
from death. And it pleased God to take 
particular care of him ; for though the 
whole number reckoned to die of the 
plague in London this year was 68,596, 
and seven persons died of it in the family 
where he lived, he continued in perfect 
health all'the time. He was afterwards 
useful by his unwearied labours to a 
‘numerous n, till the year 
“1678, when he died at Hoxton. 


Conc. Mac. No. 70. 
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Lithography.— A Society has been 
formed at Munich for the. imitatioa of 
a MSS, ; the object is; by — 

lith hy to multiply copiesiof the 
best warns alah are aed in the Turk- 
ish, Arabic, Persian, and Tartar tongues, 
and to dispose of them in the East, by 
the port of Trieste. The cabals of those, 
whose business it is to write MSS., and 
the different ornaments with which the 
Turks and Arabs adorn their writings, 
have been obstacles to this design 
hitherto ; but by the aid of lithography, 
the difficulty it is thonght may be over- 
come. Thus the cheapness of that mode 
of engraving will contribute to spread, to 
an unlimited extent, the treasures of the 
best writers of the East. 

A lithographic establishment has also 
been formed in London, (No. 1, Wel- 
lington-street,) for the purpose of facili- 
tating the progress of this branch of art. 
Series of the impressions taken from 
copies of the ‘pictures in the Munich 
gallery, are to be seen there, and give 
an idea of the powers of the art, far be- 
pe what could possibly be imagined 

y those who know of it only from de- 
scription. It contains also a large de- 
posit of foreign and British materials, 
for the prosecution of this pursuit, and 
many,of the finest results that liave been 
produced by it. 


Prevention of the Ravages of Moths.—It 
is discovered by the officers of artille 
at Woolwich, that woollen cloth, whic 
has undergone the water-proof process, 
is invariably untouched by the ‘moth : 
and it is conceived that this process 
might be equally applied to furs with 


. the same success. 


Diod Griafol—A liquor is brewed 
from the berries of the mountain-ash, in 
North Wales, called diod griafol, by only” 
crushing aud putting water to them. 
After standing for a ‘fortnight it is fit 
‘for use; its flavour somewhat reseimn- 


bles perry. 


Origin of Vegetables.—Turnips and 
carrots are thought indigenous’ roots of 

France; our caulifiowers came from 

Cyprus; our artichokes from Sicily ; 

‘lettuce from Cos, a name corrupted into 

Gause; shallots, or eschallots, from 

Ascalon; the che and filbert are 

from Pontus; the citron from Media; _ 
the chestnut from Castana, in Asia 

Minor ; the peach and the walnut'from 

Persia; the plumb from Syria;. the 

pomegranate from rus ; quince 

from’ Sidon; the olive and fig from 

Greece, as are the best apples and pears, 

though also found wild in France, and 

even here; the apricot is from Arme- 

nia. 
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Large and Small Books.—-‘* The small- 
ness of the size of a book is always its 
own recommendation ; as, on the con- 
trary, the largeness of a book is its 
own disadvantage, as well as a terror to 
learning. In short, a big book is a 
scarecrow to the head and pocket of the 
author, student, buyer, and seller, as 
well as « harbour of ignorance. Small 
books seem to pay a deference to the 
readers quick. and great understanding ; 
large books to mistrust his capacity, 
and to confine his time as well as his 
intellect.”"-- Robert Holkot’s Philobiblion. 


Herculaneum Manuscripts.—Every ge- 
nuine lover of antiquity and ancient lite- 
rature, must deeply regret the extraordi- 
nary silence which prevails with regard 
to those interesting relics which have 
been discovered in the ancient city of 
Herculaneum. We have been informed, 
that the original number of rouleaux 
was 1696, of which 500 have been dis- 
tributed throughcut Europe, the remain- 
der being kept by the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment, who will neither publish the 
recoverable portions themselves, nor will 
they allow this to be done at the expense 
of others, although they are in possession 
of nearly oné thousand columns of thesé 
manuscripts ready engraved at the ex- 

nse, we believe, of His present Ma- 
| King George. About twenty years 
ago, eighty rolls were imported into this 
country, and submitted to the inspection 
of the University of Oxford, but we have 
never heard what success that learned 
body had in deciphering them ; many of 
the papyri, we understand, were quite in- 
capable of being unrolled, but there is 
certainly an unpardonable indifference 
manifested towards, their recovery, in 
those quarters where we might expect a 

_ Very different line of conduct, 


Duelling.—Not many months ago, a 
very respectable friend related to me 
the circumstances of a young man’s 
death who was killed in a duel. I omit 
naming the person or the place, though 
I could mention both, for they were in- 
serted in the public papers, just after the 
event; and my friend was on a visit at 
the tinfe in the neighbourhood. The two 

« combatants were expected soon to have 
been closely allied by the marriage of 
the one to the other’s sister. But a 
quarrel taking place, a challenge was 
given, and this unhappy youth was car- 
ried home mortally wounded. When his 
medical attendant intimated his persua- 
sion, that the consequences would be 
undoubtedly fatal, instead of any repent- 
ance for thus throwing away his life, and 
presuming to rush unbidden into the 
presence of bis Judge, the dying sinner 
rejoined, “ Well, I don’t mind it, I would 
stand to be shot at again.”” Heconsented, 


to send for a clergyman, end began him- 
self brokenly to repeat the Lord’s prayer. 
[How must the fifth petition fit the lips 
of a duellist!] His father being in- 
formed that his son was near his end, 
came into the room, to take his leave of 
him, and attempted to comfort him in 
the following manner :--‘* Well, son! 
1 find you must die. I am sorry for it. 
But I would not have you to be tco 
much cast down; you are a very young 
man, and cannot have committed any 
great sins, Besides, you,know Christ 
died for us all; and we all stand the 
same chance.”’ If possible, it is more 
awful still, that this miserable address 
should have been mentioned with appro- 
bation, by one who heard it.  “ Old 


*O*#9#8* * talked well to hisson, ldid . 


not think the old man had had so much 
religion in him.’’--Dr. Ryland’s Sermon, 
The First Lye Refuted. 


The Extraordinary Fate of the Town of 
Pleurs —‘‘ Having mentioned some falls 
of mountains in those parts, I cannot 
pass by the extraordinary fate of the 
town of Pleurs, that was about a league 
from Chavennes to the north in the same 
bottom, but on a ground that is a little 
more raised The town was half the 
bigness of Chavennes; the number of 
the inhabitants was about two and twenty 
hundred persons, but it was much more 
nobly built ; for besides the palace of the 
Francken, that cost some millions, there 
were many other palaces, that were built 
by-several rich factors, both of Milan 
and the other parts of Italy, who liked 
the situation and air, as well as the free- 
dom of the government of this place ; 
so that they used to come hither during 
the heats ; and here they gave themselves 
all the indujgences that a vast wealth 
could furnish. By one of the palaces, 
that was at a little distance from the 
town, which was not overwhelmed with 
it, one may judge of the rest. It was an 
out-house of the family of the Francken, 
and yet it may compare with many 
palaces in Italy; and certainly house 
and gardens could not cost so little as 
one. hundred thousand crowns. The 
voluptuousness of this place became very 
crying ; and Madam de Salis told me, 
that she heard her mother often relate 
some passages of a Protestant minister's 
sermons, that preached ina little church, 
which those of the religion had there, 
and warned them often of the terrible 
judgments of God, which were hanging 
over their heads, and that he believed 
would suddenly break out upon them. 
On the 25th of August, 1618, an inhabi- 
tant came, and told them to be gone, 
for he saw the mountains cleaving ; but 
he was laughed at for his pains. He had 


COctoper, 1 
however, at the instance of the surgeon, 
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a daughter, whom he persuaded to leave 
all and go with him; but when she was 
got oat of town with him, she called to 
mind, that she had not locked the door 
of a yoom in which she had some things 
of value, and so went back to do that, 


and was buried with the rest. For at 
the hour of supper, The Hill fell down, 
and buried the town and all the inbabi- 
tants, so that not one persona escaped. 
The fall of the mountains did so fill the 
channels of the river, that the first news 
those of Chavennes had of it, was by the 
failing of their river: for three or four 
hours there came not a drop of water; 
but the river wrought for itself a new 
course, and retarned to them. I could 
hear no particular character of the man 
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who escaped ; so I must leave the secret 
reasonof so singular a preservation, to the 
great discovery at the last day, of those 

steps of Divine Providence, that are 

now so unaccountable. Some of the 

family of the Franken got some miners 

to work under ground, to’ find out the 

wealth that was buried in their palaces ; 

for besides their plate and furniture, 

there was a great deal of cash, and Inany 

jewels in the house. The miners pre- 

tended they could find nothing; but — 
they went to their country of Tirol, 

and built fire houses, and great wealth 

appeared, of which no visible account 

could be given but this, that they had 

found some of that treasure.” — Burnet’s 

Letters from Switzerland, 
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Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we ear- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


DERBYSHIRE. _ 
(Continued from page 278.) 


Finpern.—Mr. Daniet SHELMARDINE, 
who was ejected from Barrow-upon- 
Trent, resided in this place, and died 
here, October 1699. When the liberty 
was settled’ by law, he preached, says 
Calamy, at Derby, and several other 
places, occasionally, not daring to hide 
his Lord’s talent in a napkin. Hence 
it is probable that he collected a congre- 
gation in this the place of his residence. 
The Rev. Tuomas Hitt, son of the 
ejected minister of that name, preached, 
and conducted an academy, in this place. 
He died early in 1720, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. EBENEZER LatHom, who 
also for many years kept an academy 
here with great reputation. His pupils 
consisted both of candidates for the mi- 
nistry and sons of gentlemen, and maoy 
of them afterwards became eminent cha- 
racters. He died in 1754, having sore 
years before his death become one of the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion at Derby ; and from that time there 
is reason to believe that the congregation 
at Findern was chiefly supplied by one 
of the Derby ministers, till about the 
year 1800. Mr. D. MERCER was the 
pastor of this. congregation for a con- 
siderable time, aud died a few years 
since. 

GLasswELL.—There was, in the early 
part of the last century, an Independent 
Congregation at this place, which was 
supported chiefly by the Hallows family. 


Mr. OGLe Raprorp was the minister in 
1715. Previously to that time, an an- 
nuity of £20. had been left by a Mr. 
Woolhouse, for the benefit of the minister 
for the time being; but the congrega~- 
tion has long been extinct, and we are 
not informed in what way this endow- 
ment is appropriated. 

Gossor was, till the ejectment, the 
incumbency of Mr. W1LL1AM BaGsHaw, 
of whom see a particular account under 
Ashford, pp. 52, 53. 

GriesLey.—The following interesting 
account is given by Calamy of the zeal, 
perseverance, and sufferings of Mr. THo- 
MAS ForD, who was ejected from the 
pulpit of this paris. Vol. 2. pp. 204, 
205.—** He was born at Willington, in 
this county, and brought up at Repton 
school, where he profited in learning be- 
yond most of his years. From thence he 
was sent to Cambridge, and there set- 
tled in Trinity College, under the care 
and tuition of Dr. Hill. He was eaclier 
than ordinary in piety, in learning, and 


‘jn preachiag, upon which work he eun- 


tred at the age of twenty-one; and that 
with the full approbation both of judi- 
cious divines, and understanding Chris- 
tians. The first exercise of his mini 

was in the capacity of an assistant to 
Mr. George Cross, of Clifton, in Stuf- 
fordshire, whose sister he marry’d. He 
was a very lively, weighty, pertinent, 
and methodical preacher, He was never 
settled in any parsonage or vicaridge; 
but preach’d Noses other ministers for 
the space of seven or eight years. He 
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was at Seale, in, Liecestershire, when 
King Charles came in, and there he was 
mention’d, p 367 of my former edition; 
but he, was. preaching at Griesly when, 
the Bartholomew Act slew him, with so 
many; others of his brethren, But being 
civilly dead, and yet continning to speak 
both to-Godjand men in a way forbidden 
by human laws, tho’ as he conceiv’d al- 
low’d and approv’d of God, he, together 
with another. minister, Mr. Thomas 
Bakewel, was sent. to, Stafford Goal, 
where they continu’d prisoners for the 
time appointed.. After which, he ceased 
not, by day or by night to preach the 
4 for which.he was again appre- 
hended, and committed prisoner to Derby 
Goal, in the company of another mini- 
gers Mr. Timothy Staniforth, And ful- 
ling his time of suffering there also, he 
still went on in his Master’s work as long 
as he was able. But as he began betimes 
so his work was ended betimes; for by 
_his extraordinary pains upon a day of 
fasting and prayer he broke a vein, 
whieh brought him into a consumption, 
whereof he dy’d, in a little village, near 
Burton-upon-Trent, about the year.1677. 
He was uot allow’d to be bury’d in con- 
aecrated grounds He was a hard student, 
and a celebrated preacher. His memory. 
is very precious to the inhabitants of 
Burton, and the neighbouring villages. 
Mr..Swinfeo improv’d his death from 
those words, Joh; 5. 35. he was a burning 
and @ shining light.” 

HENGE.--The dissenting church at 
this place is a branch of that at Bel- 
per; ‘from which Henge is distant ahout 
three, miles, and enjoys the labours of 
the pastor of Belper, once on the Lord’s 
day, and once in the week, The meet- 
ing- house was erected in the year 1708, 
and will contain aboyt 300 people. At 
the time of its erection, the congrega- 
tion was under the charge of the late 
Rev. DaNiEL GRONOW, a minister of the 
P. ian denomination, who divided 
his labours between this and three other 
places. He died in the year 1796, and 
at the unanimous-request of the congre- 
gation, which is respectable, Mr. Gaw- 
THORNE succeeded to the charge, There 
is, Sunday school connected with this 


—— which consists of about 
120-scholars, 


- Hocneston.—Mr. STEPHEN Parker 
was the minister of an ladependent con- 
gregation.in this place, ia 1715; but he 
afterwards conformed. We have no ac- 
count of any successor to him, or of the 
subsequent history of the congregation, 
except that it is not now in existence. 

.,HeLtcoma.—At this plaee, which is 
sbout:a. mile and.a balf distant from 
Park Chapel, was an old meeting-house, 
imthe year:1798.; It wos-then in, a ruinr 
pus condition, for which, and. other 
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The dissenting congregation at this place 
is, one of those which was founded, by, 
the Rey. Mr. Asne, and for sev 
years it enjoyed the ministry of that 
eminently pious man and his assistants ; 
of whom, see more under Ashford. Mr. 
Ropert. Ketsar settled here early in 
the last century, and preached at this 
place, and at Bradwell, for nearly fifty 
years, performing the duties of his office 
with great zeal and integrity, and died 
June 23, 1772, aged 73 years. (See more 
of him under Bradwell, p. 261.) The ori- 
inal meeting-house, or chapel, at Huck- 
low, was erected near the mansion of 
John Bagshaw, Esq. the maternal uncle of 
Mr. Ashe, who was High Sheriff of the 
county; and it is believed that it was 
erected at his expense. ‘The minister 
was also for a long time supported and 
patronized by him. To Mr. Kelsal suc- 
ceeded Mr. Joun Bou t, from Cheshire, 
in December 1774, wko was followed by 
Mr. DaniEL Gronow, afterwards of Al- 
freton, who. was followed in succession 
by Messrs. EvANs, ASTLEY, MEANLEY, 
and Espenezer ALDRED. The last of 
these gentlemen removed to Cosby in 
1798, and afterwards to Sheffield, where 
he died last year. Some time before 
1798, the meeting-house having become 
dangerous through decay, a new one was 
erected; by the help of contributions 
from Mr. Shore, and other generous in- 
dividuals. The co ation is now pe 
plied by Mr. Nayior, of Ashford, who 
is, as several of his predecessors have 
been, professedly an Unitarian. 
ILKESTON is a large and populous vil- 
lage, about ten miles from Derby. The 
number of its inhabitants is estimated at 
between three and four thousand. Their 
principal occupations are the manufac- 
ture of stockings and twist net, and the 
working of coal mines. Exclusive of 
the established church, there are in this 
town six places of worship for Protest- 
ants, of which one is occupied by Pri-~ 
mitive Methodists, two by Wesleyan 
Methodists, one by a congregation of 
Independents, whose doctrines are Uni- 
tarian, one by a congregation of General 
Baptists, and one by a congregation of 
Calvinists. Of these congregations, four, 
that is, the two Wesleyan Methodists, 
the Baptists, and the Calvinists, support 
Sunday schools, in which not less than 
700 poor children are from Sabbath to 
Sabbath tanght to read by gratuitous 
— It 2 nevertheless a curious 
t, that,, in the parliameatary. returns 
which. were furnished by the clergy of 
the several parishes; Hot one Sunday 
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. COcrosra, : 


reasons, the small congregation that for- 
merly worshipped in it has merged in 
the congregation assembling in Park 
Chapel. ; 
Hucktow, Great, near Tideswell.— 
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scholar'is stated as receiving instruction 
in this town; with so little regard to 
truth and decency do the professed agents 
of the State in’ matters ecclesiastical 
and moral, conduct themselves towards 
that Legislature, from which they de- 
rive their ample endowments and ex- 
clusive privileges. The Parliament, ten- 
dering the moral and mental welfare of 
the people, ask what means of Sabbath 
instruction exist in the country ? the ap- 
pointed and paid teachers reply, in the 
véry face equally of truth and a good 
conscience, in the instance before us, 
NONE. 

Itkeston Unitarian Dissenters.—This eon- 
gregation is the most ancient in the 
town. Their place of worship appears 
to have béen erected early in the last 
century; but after much inquiry, we 
have not been able to obtain any docu- 
ments respecting it. The earliest men- 
tion of any of its ministers, which we 
have met with, is in the year 1735 ; in 
which year, on the 30th of November, 
the Rev. Mr. PLatrs, pastor of the dis- 
senting church here, died. We have no 
account how the congregation was sup- 
plied from that time till 1750, when 
Mr. Witu1amMs began to occupy the pul- 
pit, and continued so to do till his de- 
cease, in 1783. It is generally believed 
that he endowed the meeting-house with 
£40. per annum, in addition to some 
land which had been previously be- 
queathed to it by a Mr. Rowe.’ Mr. Wil- 
liams was succeeded by Mr. Davis, sen., 
and Mr. Davis, jan., who preached here 
till 1787, when they were sueceeded b 
Mr. T. Owen, who remained here till 
1791. The next minister was Mr. Hewis, 
or Hucues, who was succeeded by Mr. 
Watters, till 1807. In 1808, Mr. 
Grunpy, now of Manchester, supplied 
the pulpit, and continued to fill it till 
1811. He was succeeded by Mr. WuiTE- 
Hovus#, who still continues to preach to 
this congregation. The attendance is 
very small. 

Ilkeston General Baptist Congregation.— 
This congregation had its origin in the 
labours of Mr. NATHANIEL PICKERING 
and Mr. Jonn TaRRAT, ministers of the 
Baptist church at Kegworth, in Leices- 
tershire, who preached occasionally in 
the neighbourhood for some time before 
the year 1766, in consequence of which 
a small meeting-house was erected in 
that year, at a place in this parish called 
Little Hullam. This place was taken 
down in 1784, and a more commodious 
edifice erected in the following year at 
Iikeston. Those members of the Baptist 


church of Kegworth, who resided at 
Hikéston, together with the residents at 
Suvalley, and several of the surrounding 
villages, at the same time separated 
théthselves from the church at Keg- 
worth, ‘and fornicd themselves into s 
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distinct church. Their minister was Mr. 
Joun Gopparp, , who was afterwards. 
unanimously called to the pastoral office, 
and ordained on Whit Monday 1789, by 
Mr. Dan. Taylor and Mr. Benjamin Lollard. 
Mr. Goddard’s ministry was very pros- 
perous, and he continued to labour. among 
the people till 1795, when he resigned 
his office, and withdrew from the church. 
Upon the retirement of Mr. Goddard, 
Mr. WiLu1AM FELKIN, one of the mem- 
bers of the church, was called to preach 
regularly at Ilkeston aud: Smalley, and 
the congregation increased so much un- 
der his ministry, that it was found ne- 
cessary to erect a gallery in the meeting- 
house at Ilkeston. In 1800, Mr. Felkin 
accepted @ call to the pastoral office in. 
the church at Kegworth, and was suc- 
ceeded in the same year in this place by 
Mr. WitL1AM PicKERING, whose mini- 
stry was eminently beneficial to the peo- 
ple. Inthe year 1¢07, while Mr. Picker- 
ing had charge of the congregation, a 
large school room, capable of containing 
80 children, was erccted avjoining to the 
meeting-house. Mr. Pickering con- 
tinued pastor of this church till 1815, 
when he removed to Stutey Bridge, and 
the pulpit was supplied by neighbouring 
ministers, and by Mr. West and Mr. 
Hotmes, who were members of the 
church, till Mr. G. W. Purca_t came to 
reside among them about two years since, 
who took charge of the ehurch and con- 
gregation, and is at present their pastor. 
Ilkeston Calvinist Congregation —Of the 
origin and history of this congregation 
the following account has been commu~ 
nicated to us:—‘* Some time —_ the 
1770, a few persons in this town 
Ta lee fully satisfied with the doc- 
trines and discipline of the dissenting 
congregations at that time existing here, 
began to attend other places of worship. 
Of this number were Mr. Thomas Barker 
and Mr. John Bowes. These d men 
frequently travelled upon a Sabbath 
morning to Breedon on the Hill, a distance 
of between sixteen and seventeen miles, 
where they heard the Rev. Mr, Laddon 
preach twice, and returned to Ilkeston 
in theevening. They afterwards became 
acquainted with the Independent congre~ 
‘gation which assembled in Castlegate, 
Nottingham, with whom they united in 
church fellowsh'p. From this time mi- 
nisters were sent upon week-day evenings 
to preach in Mr. Bowes's house at Ilkes- 
ton. Among these was the late Rev. 
Mr. PorpLeweL_t; the Rev. Geoxnce 
G11, of Market Harborough; the Rev. 
JONATHAN TooTniLt, of Hopton, York- 
shire; the Rev. Timorny PRIiesTLey, 


Heckmondwike, Yorkshire. The Lord 
gréétly blessed the occasional Jabours of 
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these good ministers of Jesus Christ for 
the conversion of sinners, and the build- 
ing up of his saints in their most holy 
faith. The congregation continuing to 
increase, the friends at Nottingham re- 
commended the Ilkeston people to unite 
with the congregation which assembled 
at Moorgreen, which also enjoyed the 
fostering care of the Castlegate church. 
Atter this union was formed the united 
congregation agreed to invite the Rev. 
RosBertT GALLAND, then of Warwick, to 
take the oversight of this infant cause. 
He accepted the invitation in 1770, and 
receiving encouragement from the gene- 
rous friends of religion at Nottingham, 
a new mecting-house was erected at 
Ilkeston in the following year, and on 
the 25th August, 1772, a church was 
formed on the congregational plan, which 
was composed of twelve members, one 


of whom is stili living. On the 4th of” 


November, 1772, Mr. Galland was or- 
dained to the pastoral office over the 
church and congregation of Iikeston, 
and the congregation at Moorgrecn, in 
which service were engaged the Rev. 
Richard Plumb, of Nottingham, the 
Rey. Mr. Popplewell, and the Rev. T. 
Priestley. Mr. Galland continued to 
labour in this part of the Lord’s vineyard 
between seven and eight years, but ex- 
periencing a rapid decline in his health, 
he was compelled, by that and other 
afflictive circumstances, to remove to a 
less arduous field of usefulness at Holm- 
firth, in Yorkshire, in the year 1779, 
where he continued till his decease on 
the 12th of January, 1801. At both 
places he was highly respected, and lis 
labours were crowned with considerable 
success, On the 23d September, 1779, 
the Rev. Tuomas HAct was ordained 
pastor over this church. He was a 
zealous and good man ; his conduct cor- 
responding with the glorious truths 
which he advocated; when he took 
charge of the congregation, a debt re- 
mained upon the meeting-house, for the 
liquidation of which he, at the request of 
the people, undertook to visit London 
and collect money from the religious 
public there. The individual who sup- 
plied his pulpit in his absence is con- 
sidered as having sowed the seeds of 
disaffection among his people, and 
alienated their affections from him to 
such a degree, that.a division ensued, 
which issued in his roluatary withdraw- 
ment from the place. He was succecded 
on the 4th of June, 1788, by the Rev. W. 
ENTWISTLE, a man of popular talents, 
under whose ministry, during the former 
part of it, the congregations increased 
much ; a gallery was erected in the meet- 
ing-house at Ilkeston, and the old meet- 
ing-house at M n was taken down, 
and an excellent one built of larger di- 
mensions, with three galleries. Mr. 








neighbouring Independent ministers, 
preached at Belper aod Mansfield, In 
particular he preached in the playhouse 
at the former place, and was the first 
person who did so; but his conduct not 
proving afterwards to be, in the estima- 
tion of his people, consistent with the 
obligations of his ministerial character, 
he was deserted by the greater part of 
them, and removed out of the neigh- 
bourhood. On the 9th of April, 1795, 
the Rev. Bensamin SuGpEN, from thé 
Independent Academy, at Northowram, 
in Yorkshire, was set apart to the pas- 
toral office over this united church and 
congregation, the important duties of 
which station he continued to discharge 
till May, 1799, when he removed to 
Skipton, in Craven, Yorkshire. Mr. 
Sugden conducted himself while resident 
among the people with Christian pru- 
dence, and his humility, amiable tem- 
per, and circumspect deportment gained 
for him the esteem of those who had ob- 
jected to his ordination over them. In 
June, 1799, the Rev. Josuua Suaw, 
from the Independent Academy at Ro- 
therham, came here as a supply, and 
after some time received a unanimous 
call to be their pastor, and was ordained 
on the 10th of September, 1800, by the 
Rev. Dr. E. Williams, and Messrs. M. 
Phillips, R. Alliott, J. Kirkpatrick, and 
J. Whitehead. Under the ministry of Mr. 
Shaw, attended with the divine blessing, 
the church and congregations have consi- 
derably increased. In 1808, a room for 
a Sabbath school was erected, adjoining 
to the meeting-house, and a new gallery 
init. This school contains more than 
250 children. - The school-room is also 
used as an adult school. Connected with 
this congregation, and supplied from it 
with teachers, is a Sabbath school at 
Lucote Gate, in the parish of West 
Ha'lam, at a distance of a mile and a 
half from Likeston, which did contain 
140 children, but has recently suffered 
a small diminution of numbers, occa- 
sioned by the opening of a Sunday school 
in the parish church. The itinerant. la- 
bours of Mr. Shaw in the neighbour- 
hood of Iikeston, and within 20 miles of 
it, both in Derbyshire, and Nottingham- 
shire, are considerable, and the congre- 
gations under his pastoral care contri- 
bute largely to the Missionary, Bible, 
and other benevolent Societies.” 

The Greasley and Eastwood Bible So- 
ciety was chiefly raised by the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Shaw, who has been 
onc of its Secretaries from its commences 
ment in 1813. It has circulated between 
three and four thousand copies of the 
Holy Scriptures. in 1815, the Com- 
mittee visited the whole parish of Il- 
keston, from house to house, in order to 
aseertain the state of the inhabitants, 


[COcroser, 
Entwistle, in connexion with several 
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with reference to the Divine volume, 
and it was found that fifty-two families 

the word of God, while two 
hundred and sixteen families were either 
entirely destitute, or had a very small 
portion of the Sacred Volume. To sup- 
ply this deficiency, the parish was divided 
into eleven districts, and visited every 
week by an equal number of collectors, 
belonging to the Baptist, the Wesleyan 
Methodist, and Independent deno- 
minations; and in twelve months 
the poor people subscribed nearly forty 
pounds to supply themselves with the 
Holy Scriptures, by which means about 
200 copies were circulated in the parish 
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in one year. For upwards of 22 years, 
the Independent church and congrega- 
tion at Ilkeston have enjoyed great 
peace, harmony, and prosperity. 

KIRKIRETON, about six miles from 
Belper.--A small chapel, capable~ of 
seating about 120 persons, was erected 
at this place a few years since,-under the 
patronage ef the Home Missionary So- 
cicty for Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Derbyshire. The congregation is in 
connection with Belper, and they are 
partly supplied by the labours of Mr. 
George Boden 


(To be continued.) 





Il. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Manningtree New Independent Meeting- 
house.—On Friday, May 2d, the foun- 
dation stone. of a new Independent 
Meeting-house, (45 by 39,) was laid at 
Manningtree, Essex, by the Rev. J. H. 
Cox, of Hadleigh. Messrs. Muscutt 
and Ainslie engaged in the devotional 
exercises. Inthe evening a very appro- 
priate sermon was preached by Mr, 
Derrick, of Colchester, on the site of the 
intended Meeting-house, the place where 
the congregation usually assembled not 
being sufficiently large to accommodate 
the friends. 

On Wednesday, July 30, the above 
Meeting-house was opened, when two 
excellent sermons were preached, one in 
the morning by the Rev. J. Blackburn, 
of London, from Psalin Ixxx. 1. *¢ Thou 
that dwellest,’”’ &c.; the other in the 
evening, by the Rev. R. Buris, of Mal- 
don, from 1 John, iv. 8. ‘‘ God is love.’’ 
The other parts of the services were con- 
ducted by Messrs. Muscutt, Pain, Hor- 
dle, Rogers, Low, Taylor, and Ainslie. 
The services were very numerously at- 
tended, and the collections amounted to 


Connected with this new interest, 
there is a meeting-house at Wix, (lately 
erected by Isaac Everett, Esq. of Wix 
Lodge, at his own expense), where there 
is preaching every Sabbath evening, and 
once in every alternate week. In the 
two congregations there are from seven 
to eight hundred hearers, and 250 Sun- 
day-school children, Mr. Ainslie, late of 
Hoxton, is now supplying at Manningtree 
and Wix. 

Ordination of the Rev. Richard Fletcher. 
--On Thursday, Sept. 18, R. Fletcher, 
late cf Rotherham College, was or- 
dained to the oversight of the Congre- 

tional Church, assembling in Ebenezer 

hapel, Darwen, Lancashire. The Rev. 
W. Jones, of Bolton, commenced the 
services by reading the Scriptures and 
rayer ; the Rev. G. Payne, A. M. Theo- 
jogical Tutor of Blackburn College, de- 
livered the introductory discourse, on 
the Nature of a Christian Church, 


from Acts ii. 26, and asked the ques- 
tions; the Rev. W. Roby, of Manches- 
ter, offered the ordination prayer ; ‘the 
Rev. James Bennett, Theological Tutor 
of Rotherham College, gave the charge 
tothe minister, from Matt. iv. 19; the 
Rev. P. 8. Charrier, of Liverpool, ad- 
dressed the church from Ezra x. 4; the 
Rev. W. Gill, of Walmsley, concluded 
with prayer, and the Rey. Robert Littler, 
of Lower Chapel, Darwen, read the 
hymns. The chapel was crowded to ex- 
cess, and the services were highly in- 
teresting. 

New Churches.—The third report of the 
Commissioners for the erection of new 
churches was presented to Parliament at 
the close of the last Sessions, and gives a 
minute detail of their proceedings. It 
appears, that between the close of the 
last report and the present, 10 churches 
have been completed, capable of accom- 
modating 14,030 persons, two-thirds of 
whom will have free seats. There. are 
44 churches now in progress, chiefly in 
the gothic style, which will seat about 
75,000 persons, half of which will be 
open tothe poor. These are expected to 
cost half a million sterling. Twenty-five 
plans for other churches are now before 
the Commissioners, which, if approved, 
will provide for 36,127 individuals, at 
the cost of £248,240.; more than half 
of these seats will afford gratuitous ac- 
commodation. There are 12 places in 
which the Commissioners have resolyed 
to erect either churches or chapels, but 
the plans for them have not yet been re- 
ceived, and many places yet unprovided 
for, which the means at the disposal of 
the Commissioners will not permit them 
to assist. 

Trish Working School.-;-The Irish Chro- 
nicle for September contains, beside other 
interesting matter, an account of a Work- 
ing School, in the county of Clare, 
under the auspices of the Baptist So- 
ciety, for promoting the Gospel in, Ire- 
Yand. Upwards of three hundred young 
women are engaged in it, and specimens 
of the work have been sent to London. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers for the com- 
munication of Notices (post paid) suited to this Department of the Lonpon Curistian 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

Thoughts, preparative to Private De- 
votion. By John Sheppard, Esq. of 
Frome, 12mo. 

The Life of the Rev. James Hinton, 
M.A., of Oxford; comprising Extracts 
from his Diary and Correspondence, 
By John Howard Hinton, M. A., of 
Reading. With a Portrait. One vol. 8vo. 

The Star in the East, with other 
Poems, chiefly Religious and Domestic. 

* By Josiah Conder. 

Sketches of Sermons. Vol. 6. Fur- 

nished by their respective Authors. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Jonah’s’ Portrait ; or Various Views 
of Human Nature, and .of the gracious 
Dealings of God with Fallen Man. By 
Thomas Jones, Curate, Creaton. Third 
Edition, 12mo. 3s. 

Travels ; comprising Observations made 
during a Residence in the Tarentaise and 
various parts of the Grecian and Pennine 
Alps, in Savoy, and in Switzerland, and 
Auvergne, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 
1822. By Robert Bakewell, Esq. In 
2 vols. 8vo. £1: 6s. bound. 

Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
John, as bearing Testimony to the Divi- 

cof, our Savidur ; delivered in the 
-evenings during Lent, 1823. B 
C. J: Blomfield, D. D. 12mo. 2s, , 

Works of the late Andrew’ Fuller. 

Volume the ¢th, and last. : 8vo. 12s, 


Enquiries relating to . Atmospheric 
Phenomena, as affecting the Weather, 
&e. &c. By Thomas Foster. Third 
Edition. Price 15s. bound. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 


‘By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A, 


Fourth Edition, corrected. Illustrated 
with Maps and Fac Similes of Biblical 
MSS. In four large vols. 8vo. £3.33.— 
Possessors of former editions may, have 
an additional Fac Simile gratis, on ap- 
plying through their respective Book- 
sellers. : 

The Works of Richard Baxter. Vol. 10. 
8vo. Price 12s. 

Memoir of Miss Fanny Graham. By 
the Rev. William Hamilton, Minister of 
Strathblane. 18mo. 4d. 

The Scottish Pulpit, a Collection of 
Sermons, by eminent Clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland. Edited by the Rev. 
Robert Gillan. 1 vol. 8vo.. 10s. 6d. 

A Present for the Convalescent. By 
the Rev. John Fry, Rector of Desford, 
in Leicestershire. 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 

Choice Pleasures for Youth, recom- 
mended in a Series of Letters from a 
Father to his Son. 12mo. 

Sermons originally preached in) the 
Parish Churches Whittington and 
Tunstall. By William Carus Wilson, 
M. A. 1 vol: 12mo. Price 5s, boards: 


Bible Anecdotes. By the Rev. G. | 


Betts. Price 4s. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


ComMUNICATIONS have-been received this month from the Rev. J. Blackburn— 
D. R. Thomason—John Davies--Joseph Denton--Robert Ainsley—J. Leifchild— 
W. Moorhouse--James Matheson—G. Betts—-A. Bishop--W. Scott--S. Percy— 


R. Fletcher. 


Also. from Messrs. J. B, Williams—J._S.._Buckingham--T, Smith--A. Allan—~ 


A. B.—A Pedobaptist. 


It is-quite out of our,way to engage in ex-parte discussions on the Freedom of 

. The papers to which we allude are ably drawn up, and we have been 

much interested by their perusal ; but whatever may have been the impression on our 
own minds, we must not venture on new and doubtful subjects. ‘ 

Our friend Volens shall hear from us shortly. We are afraid that his letter, was, 


as he suspects, 
rigid observance of this rule, but eve 


returned, as unpaid, to the post office. We regret the necessity for a 
one who has had any experience, in, the 


management of a periodical, will bave felt that it is indispensable. 
The stanzas on the Cross.are not without merit, but they are not sufficiently 


correct fer publication. 


The first part of the able comment on Bishop Heber will appear in our. next 


number. 
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